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The Forum 


Orchids to Writers’ Digest for market tips re- 
sponsible for some $500 worth of trade publica- 
tion and general magazine assignments now on 
my desk. Yes—I’m a free lance, too—soon to 
be on full time if all goes well. Fiction and 
fact sales ratio for 1938: 87,000 words out of 
99,000 written. 

NorMAN V. CARLISLE, 
WTCN, St. Paul. 
Sir: 

I have been following with great interest the 
discussion led off by your editorial concerning 
reprint magazines. 

I agree wholeheartedly with your thesis that 
reprinting is a menace to the entire industry, 
to the writer as well as the publisher. I came 
to this conclusion very early in my career as a 
professional writer. I have never permitted the 
reprinting of my yarns. I never shall permit it, 
if I can help it! 

IF I can help it. As a beginner, I refused to 
sell any but first serial rights. Now I am an 
established writer, my work is in demand, yet I 
am now selling all domestic rights. I have volun- 
tarily given up control of the reprinting of my 
scripts. I did this because the reputable pub- 
lishers to whom I sell decided, about a year and 
a half ago, to insist on buying all rights. They 
explained to me that this was in order to prevent 
the sale of second rights. “We know you won’t 
do it,” they said to me, “but a lot of writers of 
equal standing with you will. If we make an 
exception in your case, we will have to make an 
exception in others. If you are sincere in saying 
that you do not want to sell for reprint, you 
are not being hurt but helped by our enforcement 
of this rule.” 

I was sincere, so I played along. I believed, 
still believe, that they are sincere. But I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if I, if the other writers who 
believe as I do, are right in playing along. 

You and I and the publishers are in agree- 
ment that reprints hurt all of us. The pub- 
lishers refuse to rely on my honesty, my foresight, 
my guts. Why should I rely on theirs? 

1 do rely on the honesty, foresight, the guts of 
certain of them, however, more than I do on 
tk: corresponding qualities in certain of my 
fetlow writers, and so I’ve chosen the lesser of 
two evils. But the evil exists, even if it is the 
lesser. 

The gentlemen with whom I’m dealing today, 
on whom today I’m relying not to use the second 
publication rights I’ve sold them, are sincere 
today in forswearing reprinting. How about to- 
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GET A ROYAL 


“BIGGEST HELP that 

into our house . . . saves me time 
with my reports and letters (I’m a 
Salesman) . . . my wife uses it for 
her correspondence . . . As for the 
children, you should see their heme- 
work now—neat, business-like—they 
von type like streaks—in fact, we all 
ol” 


PORTABLE ON 


SEND NO MONEY! Spend no money! Just mail coupon 
below for the facts—all about the Royal Portable— 
models—prices—terms—details of FREE HOME TRIAL 
Then see without RISKING A PENNY just how easy 
it is to use a Royal Portable with genuine office type- 
writer features .. . KNOW how a Royal will help you— 
cveryone in your family! 

























Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
D-138, 2 Park Avenue, New 


i York City t 
' a me how I can have a full- Sized, latest model, g 
ctory-new Royal Portable to try in my own home 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Meets Writers In July 


at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


@ A limited number of promising writers will 
be accepted for instruction. 

@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering both the short story 
and the novel will be given between July 2 
and July 16. Fee $40, which includes room 
rent. 

@ Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 

@ Beginners of promise and _ experienced 
writers with problems on their hands are 
invited. 

@ Recreational opportunities are available— 
swimming, golf, riding, etc. 

@ College credit for English granted if appli- 
cant is eligible. 

@ Application for admission must be ap- 
proved in advance. 

For detailed information, write to— 
PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of I, A, training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I. A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere an expert criticism.”—E, L. 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 


as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.””’ Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 
Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. ‘ 

O. Henry, ark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
aper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 

for writers. ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 
Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. oon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have,no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


wa 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
. Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 





Wariter’s Dicest, June. 


Name 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 7F569 


morrow? How if a situation arises in which their 
economic lives depends on reprinting? How if 
they sell one or more of their magazines, and 
the inventories thereof, to someone less fore- 
sighted ? 

In these circumstances, in other similar ones, 
how am I going to prevent the stories to which 
I have sold all magazine rights from being re- 
printed ? 

Are these possibilities remote? Jt has happened. 

One of the oldest, reputedly most financially 
strong, magazines in pulpdom recently took to 
reprinting old serials. The editors did this to 
conserve budgets, so that they would not have 
to reduce rates. It was a temporary expedient. 
Well and good. We can understand and sympa- 
thize. But the fact remains that this magazine re- 
sorted to reprinting, and it was a magazine that 
you and I and all other opponents of reprinting 
would have sworn was the last that would. 

Here’s another firm. It is old, respected, 
financially strong. Its internal set-up is such that 
the control of its editorial policies passes on occa- 
sion from one faction to another. When one 
faction is in power, reprinting is anathema. The 
writer sells them all rights, because they will 
never, never reprint. Then the other faction 
gains control and a flood of reprint books stream 
from the portals of this old, respected house. 

A very good friend of mine is the editor of a 
string of magazines. He would as soon cut his 
throat as reprint a yarn. He is fighting reprints 
tooth and nail. Stories that he himself wrote, 
years ago, are on the stands today, reprinted 
by the remote successors of the firm to which 
he originally sold them. Yesterday he looked at 
me and smiled the whimsical, endearing smile 
for which he is famous and murmured, “What 
can I do about it?” 

What could I do about it, Mr. Editor, if 
some remote successor of your present firm 
should decide to reprint the stories to which I 
sold you all serial rights because you and your 
publishers are (today) sincerely eager to prevent 
their being reprinted? 

The anti-reprint publishers hold a club over us 
writers. They can say they will not buy from 
a writer or agent who sells second rights. But 
what club have we anti-reprint writers to hold 
over them? 

How can we equitably protect both writers and 
publishers ? 

Here’s one answer. When you anti-reprint pub- 
lishers buy a story, buy all magazine rights. 
But immediately assign everything but original 
publication rights to a trustee for yourselves and 
the writer, which trustee shall be irrevocably 
bound never to sell them. Neither you, then, nor 
the writer, will be able to reprint or permit the 
reprinting of the story in a magazine. Further. 
Let you and your writers assign second and 
succeeding publication rights that you already own 
to this trustee, in the same manner. Do this, and 
you have at one fell swoop removed any possi- 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
ALL WRITERS 


Recently Ken magazine and National Tattler published articles attacking literary 
critics and agents who advertise that they will help writers for a fee. Neither article 
gave specific names and facts; both indulged in the unfair tactic of attempting to 
smear all with the sins of an unnamed few. 

Writers are entitled to facts rather than innuendo. 

Undoubtedly there are dishonest and inefficient critics and agents, just as there 


are dishonest and inefficient members of every profession. | believe the great 
majority of critics and agents are honest. For myself: 
| am proud of my work and the help | have given writers. | charge fees for 


helping beginners (No agent makes a practice of reading gratis the work of amateur 
writers), but if the manuscript is salable as it reaches me, the fee is refunded and the 
manuscript handled on a 10% commission basis. As soon as the majority of the 
beginner's copy is salable without help, all fees are dropped and his manuscripts 
are handled on the commission basis. 

Fees paid me by beginners do not cover office overhead; my income is from 
commissions on stories sold. | engage in criticism and collaboration work for three 
reasons: (a) it enables me to develop amateurs into professional clients earning from 
$3,000 to $12,000 a year; (b) fees help to meet office expenses; (c) | really enjoy 
helping promising beginners. 

| discourage persons who show no evidence of writing ability. | help those who 
do show ability. | charge for that help and | earn the payments: last year | returned 
to beginning ‘writers in checks for stories sold, considerably more than they paid me 
for help. 

Within the past year manuscripts on which | helped beginning writers have sold 
to Colliers, Saturday Sates Post, Woman's Home Companion, Country Gentleman, 
Liberty, Redbook, Elks, Household, McLeans and dozens of others. Of the manu- 
scripts | handled, | considered several thousand worthy of editorial consideration. 
| took them to editors—and sold better than one out of three of them. 

Within the past year writers have come to me for help at the suggestion of many 
editors of literary, smooth-paper, and all-fiction magazines. 

| am proud of the sales | have made for clients, of the regard they have for 
me, of the confidence editors have shown in my ability and integrity. | am in this 
business because | like it, understand it, and make money from it in the ways explained. 

If you wish to know more of my methods, send a 3c stamp for a copy of the new 
edition of Short Story Fundamentals; or send a manuscript for criticism. The fees 
are: $3 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75c¢ per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000. 


pen | 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 East 43rd Street New York City 
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BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


14th Annual Session 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 
August 16 - 30, 1939 


Two weeks intensive summer study and 





criticism for writers 


Director: Theodore Morrison 
STAFF 


Louis Untermeyer, Bernard De Voto, 
Edith Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, 
Fletcher Pratt, Alan Collins, Ray- 


Robert Frost, 
John W. Gassner, 
Herschel Brickell, 
mond Everitt. 


COVERING 


NOVEL @ SHORT STORY @ VERSE @ 
ARTICLES @ PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 


PLAYS 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1) Contributors 
criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 
All inquiries: MRS. PAMELIA S. POWELL 


Middlebury College Middiebury, Vermont 


submit manuscript to staff for 











NO MOHR WEAKLEE SHIVRZ 


The craziest collection of mad surrealistic original humor 
will now be published monthly. 20 gases for 10c. Thou 
sands of abnormal innovations. $2.00 plus a years sub 
scription for the best name for the new mag. Send 10c for 











the last weekly issue and the 10c july issue. Mention 
writers digest. 

THE WEAKLY SHIVER 
1339 S$ Kildare Ave Chicago Illinois 


















FREE! {5 nila» 


This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be, 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course im Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere agoretent of your writ- 
be gan. Sen today-—no obligation. 

ae tee SCHOOLS, INC 


* Minneapolis, Minn. 





READ 
“RHYMING FOR CASH" 


It contains a GOLD MINE of information for 
verse-writers! 
This is the book which will show YOU how to 
make your verse writing profitable. 
Editors recommend it! 
Writers praise it! 
Beginners read it and SELL! 


$1.00 
ANN KELLOGG 


WRITER’s DIcEst 


bility of these stories appearing again in com- 
petition with you, no matter what happens to 
you or your firm or to that other firm that today 
agrees with you but tomorrow may change its 
mind. 

Use your club then to bring recalcitrant writers, 
agents, publishers into line. 

If every reputable publisher refuses to buy 
stories except from writers who insist on this 
procedure, if every reputable writer refuses to 
sell except to publishers who do, the whole 
reprint matter will be settled as soon as the 
present stock of second rights in the hands of 
reprint publishers is exhausted. 

I’ve stated the proposition simply. There are, 
of course, details to work out. They can be 
worked out if, and only if, there is a sincere desire 
on the part of you anti-reprint publishers to 
prevent reprinting for good and all. Perhaps there 
is another way to take the potentiality of re- 
printing out of the hands of publishers as well 
as those of writers. But unless you find some 
way, either mine or another, to do this, all the 
editorials and letter-writing and advertising and 
talking you do is a waste of good time and paper 
and energy. 

How about it, publishers? Can you forget 
your jealousies of one another, your distrusts, 
your petty squabbles, long enough to get together 
and work this thing out? Or don’t you really 
want to? Will you use your club to settle this 
business for all time? Or, way down deep inside 
you, have you a sneaking little idea you don’t 
dare acknowledge even to yourselves that maybe, 
some time, under some combination of circum- 
stances you cannot now foresee, you might just 
possibly find it comfortable to be able to 
reprint? 

Is there one of you big enough, with courage 
enough, to get hold of the others and say, “how 
about it? Let’s get together and work this out?” 
one of you with guts enough to chance being 
told to “go to hell and tend to your own knitting.” 
Try it. Maybe you'll be surprised. Maybe you’ll 
find the other fellow was just waiting for you 
to make the first move, as you’ve been waiting 
for him . 

And maybe, when you've gotten together to 
work out this problem, you'll find it easier to 
work out the other problems that afflict the 
industry. The good Lord knows there are enough 
of them. 

Sorry, Aron Mathieu. Looks like what started 
out to be a letter to you ended up by being a 
letter to everybody but you. Looks like, also, a 
certain neck’s been stuck way, way out, a neck 
belonging to a fellow generally known as, 

ARTHUR LEO Zaaart, 
222 West 83rd St., N. Y. C. 


Famed pulp paper professional author Zagat’s 
neck is out, and along side it is the weather beaten 
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every principle outlined in your letter. Brother, 
you said a typewriter full. 

Granted, you cannot trust writers to retain 
reprint rights to pulp paper fiction when they 
are in a spot and need money. Granted, you 
cannot trust publishers to retain reprint rights 
to pulp paper fiction when they are in a spot 
and need money. 

Of the two, as you say, the publisher is the 
least likely to cheat. But also as you say, he has 
in the past, and he will again. 

WRrITER’s Dicest welcomes suggestions from 
its readers—writers, editors, and publishers—to 
solve this problem, which can be solved; and 
until it is solved the pulp paper magazine indus- 
try remains under a sword of Damocles.—Ed. 





Sir: 

As a regular subscriber, and a loyal supporter 
of Writer’s Dicest, I thought you might like 
to know that I wrote to Mr. Chuck Martin, who 
does articles for you sometime, and whose letter 
you carried in the April issue. His unselfish, 
sincere, and sound reply was the best yet. Yep, 
I’m a_ beginner—but not for long, I promise 
you. 

You ask in the May issue how many 
writers remember their first writing urge. I 
remember mine. I was 11 in the art class in 
grade school. The teacher always told us when 
our eyes were tired we should gaze upon some- 
thing green—flowers, trees, etc. My eyes were 
tired that day. I gazed out the window upon 
a waving green tree. At that moment something 
within prompted me to write: “The day was cool. 
A soft warm breeze played in and out the tree- 
tops making a continuous sound of rustling 
leaves.” That’s how it happened to me. 
Joan KnicuT, Executive Secretary, 
State of Maryland Hall of Records, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Sir: ec: Wea ve 
Several months ago the Dicest printed the 
announcement of a short story contest being 
conducted by the Annals, a Catholic Magazine 
in Canada. 
After reading the announcement I decided to 
enter the contest. I won second prize, $15.00. 
WriITER’s DiGEsT is indispensable to the writer. 
In no other way would I have learned about a 
contest in far-away Quebec. 
(Mrs.) Atma K. Eckarp, 
1142 Victoria Ave., 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Sir: ae 

You ask us when did we first “get the call” 
and know we were destined (doomed) to be a 
writer. Walking home one day from high school, 
and utterly without knowing what I was doing 
I concocted a poem about a boy who saw a tire 
fly off a bus. The boy yelled, and the tire missed 
a pedestrian. I had never seen or heard of such 
an incident. 





SUCCESS 


for 


BEGINNERS 


D. R. sent us the first story he wrote. A clever 
little tale that would have been taboo with all 
national markets. We showed him how to shift it 
over to the side of law and order—and the revision 
sold to one of the outstanding chain publishers on 
its first trip out. 


H. E. had had his story circulating around among 
smooth-paper publications, from which it had been 
returned with gracious 
and noncommittal com- 
ments, In desperation he 
sent it to us. It was in- 
correctly handled from 





BOOK NEEDS 
We need, immedi- 
ately, the following 
book lengths: Light ro- 
estern nov- 


first to last. We showed 
him how to make a mov- 
ing story out of the 
charming plot he had im- 
agined—and the revision 
sold on first submission. 

P. M. had been trying 
to reach the love story 
markets. The heroine of 
the first story she sub- 
mitted was as haughty as 
an American duchess and 
as cold as a frostbitten 
ear. We showed her how 
to humanize her heroine 
and how to get drama 
and emotion out of the 


mances, 
els, detective-mysteries, 
juveniles for consider- 
ation in contest. Non- 
fiction: Travel, explo- 
ration, international 
politics; manuscripts 
dealing with subjects 
of immediate interest, 
original interpretation 
of historical and polit- 
ical facts, guidance 
and "how-to-do" books 
for the untrained in 
any field of endeavor. 

Write for details 
concerning contests: 
$10,000 and $2,500 
quality novels; $1000 
detective - mysteries; 
$2000 juveniles. 





situations she had de- 
vised. Result: one revi- 
sion, one submission, enthusiastic acceptance by the 
editor of one of the best-known love magazines. 


N. B. had been trying for months to market his 
material and had made only one sale. His first 
two submissions to us sold without revision—first 
time out—to one of the top chain groups. 


G. P. had failed to click with the juvenile mar- 
kets after months of efforts. She sent us a 1900- 
word story for under-fives, crammed full of inci- 
dents that would have bewildered a twelve-year- 
old. The revision, made according to our sugges- 
tions, resulted in a quick sale on first submission. 








We can help you as we helped these writers— 
as we prove every day to both beginner and pro- 
fessional—no matter what your problem may be. 


Present rates: $1 for each 3000 words or frac- 
- thereof up to 40,000 and $15 for any length 
above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Anyway, I ran pell mell home repeating the 
F O R Ww R I T E R S l poem over and over again to myself. As I came 

s up the front porch a delivery man had a package 
for our house. I grabbed the box out of his 
hand, ripped it open to get a smooth surface 








How To Revise Your Own Poems. ++ $1.25 to implant my poem. The box contained a cor- 

How To Revise Your Own Stories. ..$1.25 set for my mother which fell on the porch. 1 

ONLY BOOKS a be: Ay THE MARKET! wrote that silly little poem in short shift time and 

made the Hero a Boy Scout. I took a street car 

ANNE HAMILTON and sold my poem for fifty cents to the Com- 

Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. mercial Tribune within an hour. My father 

___Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, bought me a Corona. I have never been altogether 
Writer's Digest, Moult's Best Poems of 1938, etc. the same since, and that was 17 years ago. 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West 6th St. ALTON F. SEBAuius, 

Los Angeles California Cincinnati, Ohio. 











TYPING Sir: 











of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manuscript typist y : = ‘ 

with 11 years’ experience. Carbon copy furnished. Cor- Will you kindly inform me: as to whether a 

rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired writer has an absolute legal right to any pseu- 

Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 . J sspie 

words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic donym he may choose to employ ?—that is, if it 
ine. Mi aphing. : 

ee ee ee has never been used before by a writer? 


MISS FRANCIS M. CUTTER 


56 Aatheret Goad, Wellesley, Mass. What if a writer—a new writer—turns up years 


later and has the same name (as a real name) 
as the first writer’s pseudonym? 


THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL ia: 4 Maan. 











Offers a course in creative writing from the ground up 

Beginning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary 2169 N. 45th St 
form, a university trained man will teach you how to write i ; 
Stories, articles, verse. Ms. with movie, radio or book Milwaukee, Wis 


possibilities placed with registered Hollywood agent. Per- 
sonal letters with all instruction. Consultation free. Terms Y . , ' , : 
reasonable. Phone Santa Monica 25836. ou may use any pen name you want to with- 


GORDON C. MACINTYRE out getting any license, or paying any fee to 
OV - A. Pacific’ Palisades, Calif. anyone. However, if you choose a pen name in 





which another person already has a vested good 


PUTTING . 2 IN THE COLUMN will interest through building up that name in 
his own literary pursuit, then you are guilty of 

















by BEN ARID—now on the press. stealing under common law; just as though you 
° f the ‘“‘HOW’'’ Books that hel 1 f th b- . ,? > o a 
allies bbls ino. Splendid supplementary phe age stole somebody Ss shoes. In other words, you can- 
as a a” Oe not write under the name of Fannie Hurst, be- 
BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE cause you like the way it sounds. Miss Hurst 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. has already built up good will under that name.— 
— —_—_—___ ——— —— Ed. 
WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! , = ae 
negate S COWES? af amd Af ~_ fe ‘cream’ et con- Sir: 
ests monthly, offering thousands of cas prizes for otos, , M4 b 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Retipes, ete Also I have planned a series of stories around a 
winning entries an articles to help win! ates yearly. i 
SPECIAL—Subscription now oot $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 colorful character who lives near my home here 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! in Colorado. There was an incident in her life 
WILLIAM U. ay which gave her an interesting nickname. The 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 








incident is well known around this section and 








After All, 


IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS!| J¢'¢ RESULTS That Count 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! F 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! and Results Mean Sales! 


$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
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everyone calls her by this nickname. In my 
stories I am planning to use a character some- 
what like her and with that particular nickname. 
Could you tell me if I have to have a written 
affidavit from her to do this? 

I have been acquainted with WriTER’s DicEst 
ever since my High School days when I was 
trying to write realistic stories with tragic end- 
ings. I always read the Dicest thoroughly and 
enjoy that professional glow that emanates from 
its pages. 

MARGARET KLUvG, 
c-o F. L. Whitney. 
Fort Lupton, Colo., 


You may write about anyone you please with- 
out getting permission of any sort. If, however, 
what you write causes the subject to suffer; 
defamation suit can be brought for civil libel. If 
the subject proves that the defamation is mali- 
cious, then a criminal libel suit may be won against 
you. If you think there is a chance that your 
subject may consider himself defamed, get a 
release for yourself and your publisher before 
mailing script.—Ed. 


Sir: 

In 1874 the Adjutant General of Texas pub- 
lished a little book, which gave the names of 
8,000 KNOWN outlaws that were within the 
borders of Texas. The Texas Rangers, reorgan- 
ized in that year, wiped out more than 3,000 
of these outlaws inside of 18 months. Captain 
McNelly, the most famous Texas Ranger, was 
severely censured for never taking prisoners, but 
his name became so feared among outlaws, the 
very mention of it in a group was sufficient to 
disperse it. 

The Trail Drivers—they were rootin’, tootin’, 
fightin’, swearin’, drinkin’ and killin’ fools. And 
don’t take my word for it. Consult any his- 
torian who ever took the trouble to really go 
into the period. 

I’ve been out in Hollywood since last No- 
vember (didn’t you know?) I sold the Oliver 
Quade stories which run in Black Mask, to 
Paramount Pictures. They’re making a series with 
Lynn Overman playing Oliver Quade. Came out 
here and was signed by Paramount to do a Texas 
Ranger story. 

Did you see my serial in Adventure? Last 
installment in current issue. Also did you see 
me in Liberty (not a short-short, either) a little 
piece ago? 

I still read my WriTeR’s Dicest every month. 
May do a piece for you some time.* Liked your 
bit on the reprint publishers, etc. But wish you’d 
got right out and called names. I’ve had some 
peculiar ones pulled on me lately. Best wishes, 
pal. 

FRANK GRUBER, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
*Anytime.— Ed. 





SELL YOUR SHORT - SHORTS 


I have outstanding editorial demands for 1000 to 1500 
word fiction stories! 


I’ll sell your short-shorts to national newspaper syndi- 
cate markets serving over 2500 papers! National mag- 
azines as well are in pressing need of smart short-shorts 
with single or double climax twists. Established authors: 
Are you getting complete coverage of these smaller mar- 
kets? Do you send your short-shorts out to Liberty and 
Collier’s—then toss them in the ashcan? ee 
start at the bottom of the ladder for that “‘first sale’”’ 
give you confidence! 


SPECIAL NEED: syndicate serial fiction (novels and 
novelettes on young love and romance! (Not mystery!) 
The national syndicate markets offer just as good rates 
for novel-length love stories as the circulating library 
publishers. Sell your novels as serials to markets that can 
purchase your entire output. 

I am as interested in the beginner’s work as the profes- 
sional’s—new blood can be trained quickly—fresh ideas 
in this field count more than sterling form. 


My writers reach the whole national field: LOVE 
STORY, McCLURES SYNDICATE, COLLIER’S, 
DAILY NEWS (Chi. & N. Y.), ADVENTURE, 
HOUSEHOLD, LEDGER SYNDICATE, TRUE 
STORY, ESQUIRE, THIS WEEK, STAR SYNDI- 
CATE, LADIES HOME JOURNAL (!), DAVID 
COOK, etc., etc. 


The marketing fees are low: 75c each script up to ro 
words; up to 5000 words $2.50; above S000 words $5.00 
novels, novelettes, serials, $5.00. If your MS shows pos- 
sibilities but does not sell—accurate commercial minded 
revision suggestions offered; resubmissions free, always. 
Fees waived after two sales. Let me place your ma- 
terial in these markets! 


STUART TYNAN 


15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 














YOUR PLAY PRODUCED 

in the Broadway Theatrical District by a 
well known Director and by the same 
groups of Players from which have come 
such stars as Alice Brady, Clark Gable 
and Jeffrey Lynn, recent screen sensation 
of “Four Daughters” and “Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter.” 


AFTER PRODUCTION 
Your Manuscript returned to you with 
Complete Criticism, Director’s Production 
Notes, Program, Pictures of Set and 
Copies of Publicity. 


THE COST IS LOW 
Because we are in constant NEED of 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. Our present sched- 
ule calls for twenty 3-Act Plays and one 
hundred 1-Act Plays each Season. 


INVESTIGATE 
Our PLAY CLINIC which offers the most 
unique system of Cooperative Criticism in 
the Writing Field including Reading, Crit- 
icism, Production and Marketing. 


WRITE 
For complete details regarding our Three- 
fold Service. 


THE LODER STUDIOS 


Literary Service and Play Clinic 
140 West 71 Street, New York City 
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8 WriITER’s DicEsT 


THE EDITOR OF 
ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this hook...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 

“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as 
anything in this chancy world,” writes the editor 
of FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard maga- 
zine, in a two-page rave review. “It introduces 
you to a kind of honesty you have almost never 
met before. The guts of salable fiction writing 
are presented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those 
three pages would have been worth $10,000 to 
me fifteen years ago . Jack Woodford gives 
you the secret. This is an honest book in a field 
where ruthless honesty is at a premium.” 

The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers to sell—many for the first time— 
at a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, 
and presents, simply and wittily, your approach to 
the writing business as it really is 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famoys work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 heake, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 80 chapters and 330 pages. 

ake advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 


Wein ELUNE 


Sack Weodlord 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers J 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the oak 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 
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OD Enclosed find check. 0 Send C. ©. D. . 


Sir: 

This is in reply to your query concerning the 
rights that Fiction House buys. We have always, 
without exception, bought from our authors all 
serial rights. In the case of writers desiring the 
release of Movie Rights, Book Rights, British or 
other Foreign Rights, we have invariably been 
glad to reassign them the foregoing rights, with 
no strings attached. 

In the matter of rates, Fiction House has 
never paid less than one cent a word, and in 
many cases the rates have been two or three 
times that figure. We thoroughly agree with 
you that there are many unsound practices today 
in the pulp publishing field and I assure you 
we try to avoid them as much as possible. Due, 
however, to ridiculously low prices, overcrowded 
newsstands and a widespread use of second-hand 
matter we sometimes find ourselves forced to 
adopt a policy which we ourselves feel is not, in 
a large sense, either good for us nor for the pulp 
magazine field as a whole. 

Appreciating your stand in this matter and 
hoping that my reply will cover all the points in 
question, I am 


MALcoLoM Reiss, Editor, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Sir: 

At the present time we are wide open for 
material for our two new pulp magazines, one 
in the South Seas adventure field and the other 
of the air adventure type. 

For our South Sea book we want good straight 
adventure located in the exotic locale of the 
South Seas. We want love interest to be in the 
story if possible, but it should not be forced in 
merely to meet our requirements. Furthermore, 
a love interest is not absolutely essential to satisfy 
our requirements. A good fast moving “Treasure 
Island” type of yarn is very much what we desire. 

The locale may be on the sea, or on an island, 
but its keynote must be the exotic atmosphere 
usually attributed to the warm, romantic, palm- 
tree studded islands of the Pacific. If this atmos- 
phere occurs in this country, as an imported 
feature, the locale may be America. South sea 
dancers in New York may provide equally as 
much moonlit romance and island adventure of 
the robust type as Tahiti itself. The clear emerald 
waters, washing over colorful coral gives the best 
indication of the atmosphere to be created. The 
storm, the typhoon, may smash across the islands, 
just as the plot is powerful enough to smash, 
or bring to ultimate happiness, the main char- 
acters of the story. Romantic angle should be 
strong, with the accepted sex angle of the south 
seas. Bali, grass skirts, etc., although decorous 
and subdued to the proper degree. 

Strong plot and characterization is essential. 
Just an “adventure” on an island is not enough. 
We must have all the human elements of a 
powerful story, with strong significance, and 
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dramatic interest. Action, suspense, mystery, all 
are necessary. Story must have “meat” and 
“body” to carry it, not just an incident. 

Stories may be told from either the boy or 
girl angle. Plot may include any complication, 
from love, mystery, murder, and intrigue, to 
hate, greed, and ambition. But all through, it 
must be exotic. Examples of type of material are 
“Hurricane,” “Isle of Paradise,” etc. 

We do not want long serial stories. We prob- 
ably will run one short novel in an issue, run- 
ning between 15,000 and 20,000 words maxi- 
mum. There will be, perhaps, two novelettes 
running 10,000 or 12,000 words. Our greatest 
need will be for shorts in the 4,500-6,000 class, 
and perhaps one or two shorts running between 
2,500 and 3,500. No poetry will be used. Rates 
are lc and up, on acceptance. We also offer 
$75.00 for the best story in each issue, and 
$25.00 for the second best, awards made on the 
strength of reader reaction. 

In the case of our air adventure book, the 
main trouble has been that we have not been 
getting enough material from which to choose. 
Possibly we have left a number of writers and 
agents with too vague a conception of what we 
want. The recent movie “Test Pilot” is along 
the lines of what we are seeking. Other movies 
typifying our policy are “Wings” and “Hell’s 
Angels.” We would like stories of generous atti- 
tude. An example might be a yarn about the 
hauling of freight by air in Canada or South 
America. This could be an up-to-date struggle- 
for-business story which would help break the 
monotony of the many war stories now being 
turned out. A love interest is an added attrac- 
tion, but is not essential. The stories can run 
from 3,000 to 20,000 words. Rates same as above. 

Jerry K. WESTERFELD, Asst. Editor, 
Riff-Davis Publishing Company, 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago, III. 


Sir: 

Just received my May Dicest. They have all 
been helpful to me, but this one is the cream. 

I am everlastingly grateful to “Editor—For a 
Week” for his most constructive criticism. I am 
a beginner, unable to pay agents to comment on 
my manuscripts. This criticism is worth ever so 
much to me. I have been able to pick out my 
faults, dozens of them, and shall profit by this 
valuable free advice. I imagine you will have 
plenty of “thank-you” letters in connection with 
this issue. 

While I am on the subject of the “Digest” 
may I say how much I appreciate it. Through 
your list of markets I have already received 
since January, $55.00 for only two articles. It 
has been a God-send to me. 

MARGARET OLLE TAYLOR, 
Apt. 408, 80 W. Warren Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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MORE BEGINNERS 


Turn Professionals 
Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 





Three more SSW stu- 
dents have rung up their 
first sales! This month's 
leading first sale— Bruce 
Crawford's, to CORO- 
NET, for $125. Walt 
Clark has come through 
with a $57 sale, and Dan 
Norton with a $30 sale. 


These are the latest suc- 
cess stories of people who 
have profited by Jack 
Woodford's famous assignments. You have read, 
month after month, how SSW students have 
achieved their first sales and continue with re- 
peat sales; because SSW is a strictly PRACTICAL 
course, and students are trained to write for the 
markets as they are. "Working with you like 
this," says Walt Clark, "is really swell." 


Actually SUPERVISED story writing has 
eliminated the waste of time and effort for 
these writers and the host of others for whom 
we have made and are making sales. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 

Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money ——— his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
actual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers In America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 

Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 


students—on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional writing. 
It carries a thirty day money-back guarantee. We are willing 
to gamble a month of our work on your satisfaction. The 
course should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. That's why we 
send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING J 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 











JACK WOODFORD 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 EB. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION _RATES— 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, ineluding 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, th the new 
and old address must be 

ven, The notice should 
- sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 
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AA or 


We are established General Book Publishers. 


H OR 


BOOKS: 


We offer you friendly editors and 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; ; distribution at home and abroad. 


a 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and wu 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONT EMPORARY 


POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


v— 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 


Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘ ‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


your work, 


q If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 


your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 





(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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Sir: 

I have always been tremendously inter- 
ested in helping amateur song writers because I 
can never forget how tough it was when I came 
to New York 20 years ago with a bundle of 
songs for sale. 

The majority of amateur songs are not saleable 
because the lyrics are not right. Believe it or not, 
strong men who write hit songs fuss and argue 
for days over the various merits of a line like “I’ve 
lived anew since you came in view” as against 
“Skies have been blue since you came in view.” 

Mr. Irving Berlin has made several million 
dollars by the simple process of placing one- 
syllable words in unusual order, words that any 
child can understand—but “the twist is the 
thing” in lyric writing. 

Now, I’m going to sit down some rainy day 
and knock out a piece for you in an effort to 
point out the difference between good (saleable) 
lyrics and bad (unsaleable) lyrics. Song publish- 
ers are men with minds directly attuned to the 
lady washing clothes on a farm somewhere in 
Ohio or Kansas. They also know the so-called 
“smart” type of song buyer. A “smart” song 
will never make much money—at least few of 
them have. But when you write a simple thought 
in simple words that touches the simple soul 
over the washboard, you’ve a hit. It sounds 
simple. Simplicity, as you know, is the hardest 
g.d. thing to achieve in any of the arts. Un- 
fortunately, it is very difficult for the simple folk 
themselves (who comprise most of the amateur 
writers) to express their own simple thoughts. 
They always doctor them up outlandishly. Other- 
wise, the lady in Ohio over the washboard could 
write better song lyrics than Mr. Berlin et al. 





I think you have a splendid magazine and 
when I was a kid I read every issue, got in- 
spired, and eventually sold over 200 short stories 
—some of which will haunt me till the day 





I die! 
Pat BALLARD, 
Music Editor, College. Humor, 
145 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 


Used Car Merchandiser, launched in January 
and going strong, is in the market for authori- 
tative articles on used car merchandising. This 
is a wide open market for all writers who are 
familiar with the automotive field. At this time 
we would not invite contributions from others. 
All articles must be informative, showing the 
other fellow how he may profit from tried ideas. 
Facts rather than fancy writing are desired. 
Rates lc and up; $2.00 for photographs. State 
of inventory amounts practically to payment on 
acceptance. Prefer to be queried in all instances. 

G. F. Jenxrns, Editorial Department, 
The Bramson Publishing Company, 
2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


$580.00 for 3,800 Words 


HEN a smooth paper market, paying 

normally from three to five cents per 
word, goes up to more than fifteen cents a 
word, it means that not only the material 
is outstanding, but the handling, the pres- 
entation, leaves nothing to be desired. One 
of my clients rang the bell for a net total 
of the above sum with a script we collabo- 
rated on. He found my writing skill the 
difference between a poor sale, or none at 
all, and a sensationally good sale. 


ARE YOUR “BUSTS” BADP 


A lump of clay is material. In the hands of a real 
sculptor it becomes salable art. A bad bust is ob- 
vious, but bad writing isn’t so obvious. It requires 
a skilled man to see bad writing, still more skill to 
explain it, and yet more skill to correct it. Your 
stories and articles and books may be ‘‘bad busts” 
without your knowing it. It is my business to tell 
you what, why and eve Submit a short story or 
article and $1.00 for consideration as to sales or 
Had treatment, or write for my folder. Books 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. ©. Box 148, Dept. JD 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Twenty years experience as editor, re- 
porter, author and fiction critic. Eight 
books published. Contributions to 
ninety-six publications, from Ken and 
Esquire through most of the pulp 
groups. My Pap and Len Garrity series 
now running in Popular’s 10 Stcry 
Western. See it on the stands. 














git 


NO AGENT NEEDED! 


So complete is our criticism service that the average client 
can market his own material after rewriting and slanting it 
(with our help). We furnish a complete list of markets. 

Criticism costs $2 for first 1000 words and SOc each addi- 
tional 1000 words. Market tists free. If you prefer an opinion 
*f merit, we have a reading service at $1 per SOOO words. 
If scripts so submitted are ready for market we furnish mar- 
ket list. 

Leaflet is free. We guarantee 36 hour service or money back. 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


1854 Tilden Ave. Norwood, Ohio 




















NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 
August 13-19 and August 20-26 


(At Nahma, Mich., in Hiawatha National Forest) 
COURSES—Fiction and non-fiction writing, the novel, poetry, 
scenario, radio script writing and announcing, writing for 
outdoor magazines, painting, nature pho aphy, photo-jour- 
nalism and movie camera art. Nationally known instructors. 
RECREATION—Good fishing, golf, boating, swimming and hiking. 
LOW RATES—Write 


WM. J. DUCHAINE, c/o Daily Press, Escanaba, Mich. 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THEY TURNED 10 LENNIGER 
SALES 





A A 
“3 BEGINNER PROFESSIONAL 
G. MORRIS SANDS 4/28/39 5/8/39 DAPHNE McVICKER 
“I free lanced for several years, receiving only terse “After years of spasmodic sales when I worked alone, it 
rejection slips. Then I turned a new leaf by secur- seems almost fantastic to have received 14 checks from you 
ing your help. You made me prune and cut and in the last month, totaling $1170.00! And most of them at 
rewrite—but today after working with you but a short two cents a word for stories I did not want to write, but 
time, I have your check for my first sale!’’ which you proved I can do better than love stories. You’ve D4 


certainly made my account profitable—to both of us!” 


For 17 years I have developed selling writers. Most of the professionals whose work / 
I’m selling today throughout the entire range of markets started with me as did Mrs. / 
Sands, and received their first sales check from my office. They paid reading / 
fees for my coaching and guidance until I sold $1,000 worth of their work. : 
Others, like Mrs. McVicker, who had been selling to one or two markets and = / 
thereby indicated enough promise to warrant my handling them on straight / 
commission, have through my advice, market tips and sales management / 

often doubled or trebled their income within a few months. And I 
constantly push my clients into better markets—during April, for / 
example, I placed first contributions with Saturday Evening Post, 
This Week, Country Home, Ken, etc., for writers who hadn’t 
















, S /, 
previously sold to these magazines. EN od 
5 
SPECIAL JUNE OFFER TO NEW WRITERS Se 
/ 4 
A Free Report On One Manuscript & . 


During June you can include an extra story of equal 
length with any manuscript accompanied by my regu- 
lar reading fee mentioned below and I will give you 
my full help and advice on both stories for the 
price of one. (For example, you may send two 
5000 word stories for $5.00.) 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on 
stories up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 
11,000, my fee is $5.00 for the-first 5000 
words and 75c for each additional 
thousand. Special rates on novelets _ , 7 
and books. For these fees I hon- AQ Jy 4 ®] BBS 
estly appraise your work and <a Ql fe N OD, 
recommend salable scripts to > yw \ Pa hte 
editors requesting such ma- sy / - > 
terial. If your story is un- ie 
salable, I tell you why in 
full detail; if revision , 
will make it salable, I / 
explain how and for (7 / ss 
ich market to \ aN 
which ma YY \ 


rewrite. 


SELLING WRITERS: !f you have sold _\\ 

$1,000 worth of \ 
fiction within the last year, I'll handle }) 
you on straight commission. \ 


My booklet, PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP and M 
my latest market letter, free on request. i} / 
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/ A Few of My Clients’ May Smoothpaper Appearances. 
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First You Go Up, 
Then You Go Down— 


By Bos Mc.LEAN 


by my old comrade, Arthur J. Burks, in 
the March, 1939, Wrirer’s DicEst. 
Two years ago I was not merely bleeding, 
but had a severe hem- 


I AM inspired by, “Folks, I’m Bleeding,” 


drank tea with the priests of age-old moss 
covered temples, and also sprawled on the 
rattan divans of many a Moro “sultan.” 
Unlike anchorite Burks (the liar!) however, 
I made love to every 





orrhage in a literary 
sense. 

This is the tale, given 
for what it may be 
worth to other writers, 
of how my _ wounds 
were stanched and I 





WRITER'S DIGEST welcomes 
these very human, first person pieces 
mailed in by our readers who follow 
lady luck as she fades in and out, 
now mist, and now a reality—like the 


rubber pea in The Old Shell Game. 


sloe-eyed, slant-eyed 
and cock-eyed damsel 
that crossed my path. 

Arthur J. Burks 
helped me to write my 
first fiction story. It was 
entitled, “The Stone 








snapped out of the 
same condition Burks so graphically describes. 

Will you grant a few words of introduction. 

For many years I’ve known and admired 
Burks, and curiously enough our careers 
have paralleled to some extent. Like him I 
served eleven years in the Marines, supple- 
menting my sergeant’s pay by acting as for- 
eign correspondent for the Leatherneck and 
other service publications. 

At this time Burks was writing children’s 
stories under the nom-de-plume of “Estelle 
Critchie.”* Together, we saw the sun rise 
out of the China Sea, rode in rickshaws, 


* Well, Arthur! 
that one! !—Ed. 


Let’s see you untie yourself from 


God’s Justice,” and ap- 
peared in the June, 1930, issue of the old 
Wide World Adventures. Arthur J. also 
graced the same issue with, “Dog-Bears of 
Shallajai.” Perhaps the combination was a 
jinx to the magazine, for it went out of busi- 
ness immediately after the appearance of our 
stories. 

Following that debacle our literary ca- 
reers diverged. Burks secured a contract 
with Fiction House at a flat $500 per month 
which was later increased to $1,000, while I 
managed to hit most of the confession maga- 
zines, Detective Novels and Blue Book. But, 
by almost imperceptible stages, I switched 
to the “fact” detective magazines and for 
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“Anybody want to buy a genuine Abraham 
Lincoln Autograph ?” 


some five years enjoyed the fabulous and 
swiftly melting income of a successful pulp 
writer, so fondly mentioned by Burks. 

Day by day I wallowed in gore, chased 
super-criminals to their hideouts, and vicari- 
ously captured many of the glamorous “tiger 
women” you see on the covers of these maga- 
zines. All this of course, through the eyes of 
some chief or detective “as told to Bob 
Mc.Lean.” 

My yarns appeared in True Detective, 
Master Detective, Inside Detective, Front 
Page Detective, American Detective, Dynam- 
ic Detective, Actual Detective and Official 
Detective. But a combination of big-headed- 
ness, alcohol, and sloppy work finally yanked 
me out of my little cardboard paradise. 
Came a time when the old cerebrum simply 
wouldn’t percolate, a corpse, no matter how 
attractive, failed to stir the slightest creative 
response, editors wanted to know what the 
hell was the matter with me, and my wife 
inquired, “How are we going to pay our 
bills?” 

In plain English, I had gone stale and 
was all washed up. What to do? Possessing 
but $18.35 cash money at the time, I 
couldn’t go to Arabia or British Guiana, 


but determined to go some 
place. Psychologists term 
this, “the escape impulse,” 
i.e., taking it on the lam 
from a place associated 
with hard luck. All this 
brings us to the year A. D. 
1937. 

I packed two suitcases, 
loaded them and my wife 
into our eight cylinder car 
(a relic of former pros- 
perity) took Mike the can- 
ary bird to a bird hotel, and 
started out from our home 
in Oakland, California, des- 
tination unknown. 

It happens that my wife 
is a camera enthusiast, and 
she insisted upon taking her 
old-fashioned, 3A Auto- 
graphic Kodak with her. 
This single fact was respon- 
sible for saving my sanity, 
credit and pocketbook, and 
starting me on the comeback trail. 

We’d gone some ten miles along the high- 
way which skirts the ocean shore, when she 
told me to stop. 


“Well, what is it now?” I wanted to know. 
Very low in spirits, and lacking only a good 
excuse to be crabby. 

“I want to take a picture of that ship ;” 
she told me, pointing out to sea. 

“Okay! Okay!” I yanked the emergency 
brake viciously. “Let’s take the picture as 
soon as possible, then get going again.” 

Idly curious, I followed the bearing of her 
camera. 

A real windjammer, such as you seldom 
see nowadays, was tacking outside the 
Golden Gate. Her t’gallant sails gleamed in 
the sunlight, the white bone in her teeth 
made vivid contrast with the dark hull, and 
even in my black mood I could appreciate 
the picture of strength and beauty the bark 
made. 

My wife snapped the ship as she came 
heeling over on the starboard tack. 

Some miles farther on, we turned inland. 
We passed a little cross-roads store where a 
man stood holding a horse no bigger than a 
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good sized dog. Another picture. The horse 
happened to be “Black Sugar,” smallest full 
grown horse in the world. 

After that, on our erratic and unplanned 
journey, we snapped pictures of a children’s 
play house used for advertising purposes by 
a manufacturer of copper roofs, a nursery 
entirely devoted to raising of “everlasting” 
flowers, a farm where fresh vegetables are 
grown without the use of any soil whatever, 
another farm where salt is grown and har- 
vested like any other crop, a sailer in need 
of a surgical operation being transferred 
from ship to a shore hospital by means of a 
new “stretcher buoy,” a roadside gas station 
made entirely of petrified wood, a town 
where all the houses are made of mud, and 
some 150 other items. 

None of these pictures were taken with 
the idea of making any money from them. 
Previous to this time I’d never given a 
thought to the possibilities of commercial 
photography. The various scenes and ob- 
jects merely appealed to my wife’s instinctive 
news sense, and neither of us knew anything 
whatever about the marketing of photo- 
graphs. 

But $18.35 won’t last forever, and eventu- 
ally we came to the end of our resources. 


One evening we pulled into an auto camp 
with just enough money to pay for the 
night’s lodging, and sat up till two o’clock 
the following morning trying to figure where 
our next meal was coming from. There 
didn’t seem to be any potential source of 
supply, and there were no biblical ravens 
around that Arizona desert town. 


Now, when I tell you the astounding 
events that followed, perhaps you’ll say that 
I’m stretching the long arm of coincidence 
a bit too far. But this isn’t a fictional story, 
and truth, as we all know, is far stranger than 
any fiction ever written. 


It happened that I had with me a copy 
of Wrirer’s Dicest. Towards the end of 
our fruitless discussion, I picked it up and 
began to thumb the pages idly. All of a sud- 
den, a certain advertisement seemed to fly 
up and literally hit me in the eye. The ad 
was the Photo Almanac. I remembered all 
the pictures we’d been taking, and it oc- 
curred to me that possibly some of them 
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“Third floor, magazines, periodicals, book publishers, 
rejections, sorry.” 


might bring in a few dollars. But we didn’t 
have a dollar to pay for the book. 


Next morning I sent a telegram—collect— 
to an editor who had formerly purchased 
many of my detective stories. As well as I 
could, I explained the fix I was in, and what 
my wife and I were planning to do. Back 
came $100. Who says editors are not 
human ? 


The first thing we did was to send for the 
Photo Almanac, and while awaiting its ar- 
rival, we had all our films developed. Then 
we settled right down there in that little 
Arizona town while I wrote dozens of cap- 
tions and a number of full length articles to 
accompany my wife’s snapshots. When the 
Photo Almanac arrived I started sending 
the stuff out in a steady stream. After all 
the material on hand was taken care of, we 
drifted leisurely across the continent, snap- 
ping pictures, settling down for a few days 
in some auto camp while I wrote articles to 
accompany them. 


K,VENTUALLY we arrived in New York 
City with cash on hand and checks com- 
ing to us, which totaled over $1,400. 
Lest you think I’m the biggest liar in the 
world, here’s what happened to some of the 
pictures. 
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The story about the old time windjammer 
was published in Modern Mechanix, “Black 
Sugar,” smallest horse in the world, made his 
bow in every newspaper serviced by the 
Associated Press, the petrified wood gas sta- 
tion and another picture featuring a new 
sewer cleaning device were purchased and 
featured by Popular Mechanics, and a full 
length article about the salt farm brought 
a good sized check from Modern Mechanix. 


The picture of the sick sailer inspired a 
full length article which appeared in the 
July, 1937, issue of Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery under the title, “Medical Men of 
the Sea,” the children’s play house was fea- 
tured in Nation’s Business for May, 1937, 
under the title, “Bellringer,” while another 
full length article about the farm that raises 
vegetables without soil appeared in Family 
Circle Magazine for October 1, 1937, under 
the title, “Bathtub Farming.’ The town 
where all the houses are made of mud, came 
on the newsstands in the December, 1937, 
Modern Mechanix as “Bungalows of Mud,” 
a 2500 word article that drew letters from 
many parts of the United States and points 
as far distant as Petrograd and Tokio. 


The field of commercial photography is a 
vast and hungry market, productive of sur- 
prisingly large checks. For in that field you 
have a cross-section of real American life 
with all its warm human interest, romance 
and pathos. A single photo taken by my 
wife has brought in more money than many 
a full length story. Perhaps you’ve seen it. 
It’s a picture of a husky colored gentleman 


with a flock of turtles which he trained to 
clean out clogged drain pipes and sewers, 
and it has appeared in almost every major 
newspaper and pictorial magazine through- 
out the country. 


Another one of three Spanish girls who 
raise leeches for the treatment of black eyes, 
has had a similar long run. Unlike stories, 
photographs may be submitted to many dif- 
ferent markets at the same time, with cer- 
tain restrictions. These are fully explained 
in the first 64 pages of Photo Almanac along 
with a far more masterly treatise on the tech- 
nique of commercial photography than I 
could hope to give here. Hundreds of live 
markets for almost every conceivable photo- 
graph under the sun, give the writer who 
switches to this field a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 


Taking and marketing pictures is by no 
means small time stuff, and it’s preeminently 
a field for writers. Without a caption or 
article that excites his interest, the best photo 
in the world is worthless to an editor. Since 
space is somewhat limited I can’t demon- 
strate a full length article, but I think the 
editor will bear with me while I show you 
one typical caption. This one accompanied 
the photo of the petrified wood gas station, 
sold originally to Popular Mechanics, appear- 
ing in the December, 1937 issue of that 
magazine, and is still going the rounds of 
various magazines and newspaper syndicates. 


GAS STATION IS 175,000,000 YEARS OLD 


The only one of its kind, the gasoline 
station operated by Blynne Smith of Lamar, 
Colorado, is literally the oldest gas station 
in the world. 


Made of petrified wood from a pre- 
historic forest some miles south of the town, 
the structure was painstakingly built by 
Smith himself. Scientists have estimated 
the age of the stone-like material at ap- 
proximately 175,000,000 years. 


Petrified wood adapts itself to building 
purposes, since it is lighter than real stone 
but infinitely more durable than natural 
wood. The only drawback to its more 
general use is the comparative scarcity of 
petrified forests. 


Situated on a main highway, Smith’s 
station draws the attention of motorists be- 
cause of the wide variety of gorgeous colors 
that have become ingrained in the material 
by chemical action throughout countless 
centuries. 
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O DATE, our biggest money maker and 

most famous achievement in the com- 
mercial photography line, is the story—with 
many photos by my wife—of the old Sarah 
Winchester ghost mansion near San _ Jose, 
California. It appeared originally in Family 
Circle Magazine under the title, $50,000,000 
Spook House” in the November 25, 1938, 
issue. Since then, we’ve sold foreign, syndi- 
cate, and all other rights in the yarn that we 
could ethically dispose of. Princess Alexan- 
dra Kropotkin also did us the honor of men- 
tioning this yarn in her page, “To the 
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Ladies,” in Liberty. Sometimes the original 
sale of a photograph or series of photographs, 
is but the beginning of a golden flood. Pic- 
tures need good writing to accompany them. 

Perhaps commercial photography wouldn’t 
have solved Burks’ problem, and it may not 
solve yours. I don’t hold it up as a panacea 
for every case of writing staleness. But it’s 
worth a trial. What can you lose? At the 
least, it will give you a brand new outlook 
on life, an immense store of material for fu- 
ture fiction stories when you hit the come- 
back trail, and a living wage. 


How To Make Your 
Characters Live 


By Haroitp S. Kau 


Some Simple Tests To Help You Create Real People 


ACED with the same situation ten 
Pe: will react ten different ways. In 

real life—and in real stories—all ac- 
tion is the outgrowth of conflicting charac- 
ters. 

Quality magazines, like Harper’s, demand 
definitely individual characters. Pulp paper 
editors use “types.” Slick paper magazines 
tend to use recognizable “types,” more than 
they use original independently created char- 
acters. 

A character lives insofar as he is recognized 
as a familiar human being by the reader. 
To make your character live is therefore a 
matter of permitting your reader to recog- 
nize him, first as a type, second as an indi- 
vidual. 

Americans in particular fall quite sharply 
into a large number of “types.” Here are 
some: The first is a grocery store owner. At 
once, you can conjure up a general picture 
of him. He is perhaps forty years old. He 
wears a store apron. He is married and has 
a family. He pays his bills, and is a respect- 
able citizen. There are innumerable thou- 
sands of small shopkeepers like himself. He 
is a type. 


@ The second is a school teacher—perhaps 
a high school sociology teacher. You can 
picture him as the young type of teacher, or 
the old type—a matter of age. You know 
what his intellectual interests are likely to 
be. You know the kind of neighborhood he 
is likely to live in. You know a good deal 
about him—his ambitions, his pleasures, his 
vacations, etc. He is a well-known type. 

@ Number Three is a young rowdy. You 
know the type—and so do one’s readers. He 
is “tough.” Lives in a slummy district. Goes 
around with a gang. If he is old enough, he 
may be ruthless with women. He lies, steals, 
fights, raises disturbances. His mother may 
be a drudge, his father a hard-boiled drunk. 
Anyway, you have already placed him. 

@ The fourth is a clean-cut athlete—an ama- 
teur boxer, not too bright, but good-natured 
enough. He may have been the tough kid of 
his neighborhood once, but now he is too 
proficient with his fists to require him to 
prove his manhood by rough stuff. You 
know what his tastes are— and they do not 
include the opera. He is a familiar sight to 
the average reader. 

@ Five is a sailor—a navy boy. The very 
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word “sailor” instantly calls to the reader’s 
mind an easily recognized type. The uniform 
is familiar. The behavior pattern of the 
legendary sailor is familiar. To picture him 
vividly, you need only remind the reader 
about what he does the first thing he gets 
ashore—liquor, women, a fight, or a visit to 
his ma and pa. 

@ Sixth is the big industrial magnate. Mid- 
dle-aged, or a bit more. Glittering eyes, 
steel-gray. Beautiful office, panelled in wal- 
nut, with carpeting a foot thick. People 
saying “Yes, sir!” The aroma of a dollar 
cigar. Energy. A human dynamo. Fine 
clothes. Car and chauffeur. Conferences. His 
children. 

@ Number seven—the WPA 
pauper, or the relief client. You know the 
type of place he lives in, what he wears, 
what he eats, what he does for recreation ; 
he easily falls into one of his familiar types— 

the lazy and contented, the shrilly discon- 
tented, the embittered failure. 

@ The eighth is the pool room shark. He is 
young, dressed cheaply—and perhaps too 
loudly. He keeps a cigarette dangling from 
the corner of his mouth. When he is finished 
with it, he flicks it across the room, or into 
the street, with a snap of his thumb and 
second finger. He may use a good deal of 
foul language, or he may be the silent type. 
He does not read books. 

@ Number nine is a successful doctor, law- 
yer, or other professional man. He is intelli- 
gent. He reads books. Perhaps attends con- 
certs and lectures. He has a‘ certain love for 
his profession. He dresses well, has a car, 
lives in a good neighborhood, belongs to some 
clubs. He may be thirty or sixty, but he is 
recognizable. 

@ The tenth is a bum. He is anywhere be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty. He frequents 
“bum-districts,” lives in flop houses, often 
gets his meals at missions and soup kitchens, 
dresses shabbily—likely as not he has no over- 
coat, and in cold weather you will see him 
with his jacket collar pinned shut with a 
safety pin. He slouches in doorways, or sits 
on curbstones with his fellows. 


worker, the 


The above ten types represent a small 
fraction of the total number of definite, easily 
recognizable American types. The first step 





“That browser’s been here again!” 


of a professional writer is to “type” his 
characters, and so identify them to the 
reader. 


EXT you take your “character type” 
and make an individual out of him, by 
giving him some personal idiosyncracies, or 
at least personal tastes and preferences, weak- 
nesses and ambitions, good attributes and bad 
ones that are peculiarly his own. 
Take each of your characters, and check 
him against the following list : 
What does he wear? 
What custom does he follow? 
What are his food preferences ? 
What are his physical dimensions? 
color? General appearance? 
What is the exact state of his health? 
Has he any hobbies? What are they? 
What work does he do? Does he like it? 
What are his chief pleasures ? 
His peculiar habits? 
What about his family? 
Does he smoke? If so, what? 
Does he drink? How much? 
Is he athletic? What sports interest him 
most ? 
What about his sex life? 
Has he any complexes, or problems? 
What are his dreams, hopes, ambitions, 
fears? 
How has he been educated ? 
How much money has he? 
Where does he live? What sort of home? 
Who are his friends? 
What are his attitudes toward books, music, 
flowers, culture? 


His 
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What is his race, or nationality? His re- 
ligion ? 

Has he his own philosophy of life? 

Has he any political or social opinions? 

How much travelling has he done? 

What are his peculiar reactions to: 


Heat Treachery 
Cold Insult 
Pain Animals 
Joy Friendship 
Fear Love 
Hope Sex 
Mystery Food 
Disappointment Drink 
Hate Loneliness 
Anger 


For example, is he supersensitive to pain? 
Is he indifferent to cold? How does he ex- 
press joy? How does he act when he is 
angry? Etc. 

Keep your character in mind as you check 
each of these items. Apply them to your 
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man. Answer the questions. When you have 
finished, your character will be endowed with 
so many familiar and understandable human 
traits that he will be recognized by the reader 
as a human being. The reader will recognize 
him first as a type, then as an individual ; 
first a general recognition, then a specific. 


Of course it is not necessary to present 
every phase and detail of your characters 
make-up; a few telling strokes may suffice. 
What is supremely important is that you 
first make him live in your own mind. Once 
you have the fullest and completest possible 
picture of him yourself, it will be a simple 
matter to transfer that picture to the reader. 
In nine cases out of ten a fiction character 
that doesn’t live in print, never really lived 
in the author’s mind. The use of the above 
lists (to which you might add further items 
of your own) will help you to make your 
character live in your own mind—vividly, 
completely. And if he does this, rest assured 
he will live in print! 


Here’s How You Write the 
Contession Story 


By Beatrice LuBitTz 


Editor, True 


ITH all of us confession editors 

clamoring for stories, a DicEstT 

reader reproachfully wrote me ask- 
ing for the magic formula of successful con- 
fession writing. I cannot, of course, speak for 
my confréres, but as Editor of True Confes- 
sions for these several years, I believe I can 
“give out” a fairly workable technique for 
True Confessions’ stories. 

(As a matter of fact, you who know me, 
have received long and involved letters from 
me which, I like to think, are little gems of 
helpfulness. This is the frustrated teacher in 
me.) 

To start at the beginning, the basis of a 
good confession story, in literary terms, is a 
theme. We on the confession magazines, who 
thrive on earthier stuff, call it the basic idea. 
Where, then, does one get good basic ideas? 


Confessions 


These are all around you—in the very air you 
breathe. Newspapers are full of plots and 
don’t all your friends corner you, when they 
hear you write, and earnestly assure you 
their lives (or that of someone they know) 
would make a wonderful book, if only they 
had the time to write? The writer culls from 
all the chaff that he reads, hears and experi- 
ences, the kernel of an idea that will form the 
plot of a good confession story. And here I 
wish to make public answer to all those whose 
stories I have rejected who assure me stonily 
that the story which I have been brash 
enough to reject is true! My answer is that 
even truth must be modified to make a good 
story. It is a curious phenomenon that some- 
times a true story is so incredible that not 
even a not-so-bright child would believe it. 

Such a story is that of the DeKoven girl, 
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Dear DicEst: 

I am glad to furnish you some biographical 
material on our Miss Beatrice Lubitz, Editor 
of True Confessions. 

Not too many years ago Miss Lubitz walked 
into a confession magazine office (not ours) 
with an idea. She walked out with an appoint- 
ment to start the next morning in a secretarial 
capacity. Three months later she was assistant 
editor of two confession books, and within the 
year, took over the editorship of one of them! 

In 1924 she married and for a while, com- 
bined marriage with her career. But with the 
birth of her son, she gave up editorial work to 
devote herself to the work of wife and mother. 
Not for long, however, could she stay away 
from direct contact with the printed word. 
She accepted a post with Theodore Dreiser, 
assuming complete charge of his foreign roy- 
alties and contracts among other things. 

Her second child, a daughter, stopped her 
career, and during the following six years, 
when she was the “little woman at home,” she 
wrote a novel, short stories which appeared in 
Cosmopolitan, Liberty, Munsey’s Serenade, and 
confession and pulp magazines. Her novel, 
“Strangers at the Feast,’ was bought by Uni- 
versal for the movies, and as a matter of fact, 
is now being made. 

In 1936, the death of her husband brought 
her back to a job, this time as Editor of True 
Confessions, where she has remained ever since. 

Because Miss Lubitz has had freelance ex- 
perience, she has what I think all Fawcett 
editors have, a real sympathy and appreciation 
for the writer. She always takes to encourage 
all writers who show possibilities of delivering 
a story eventually. 

Cordially, 
Ratpu DaicH, 
Managing Editor, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 











the Brooklyn dancer, who met a man in 
Paris at the Ambassador Hotel, and thought 
he was charming. He invited her to his villa 
on the pretext of finding her a dancing job. 
He strangled her, buried her body, and 
robbed her of her traveling checks which he 
cashed. Then he tried to collect ransom 
money from her aunt! The murderer con- 
fessed that he made quite a practice of this— 
after other bodies were dug up in his villa. 
Now, if the aunt of this girl were to tell this 
yarn in a confession story, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, nor would I buy this story unless it 
carried the aunt’s by-line, or the by-line of 
someone close to Miss DeKoven—her brother 
or her mother. 

The truth here is so fantastic that no one 
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would believe the anonymous confession story 
of, let us say, the aunt, who lived the story 
in its fullest horror. . 

The idea, then, must be credible and must 
have that universality of appeal that would 
make it applicable to all of us. In other 
words, if it could happen to you—and to me 
—and to our friends, then it is a basic idea 
for a confession story. If it is true so much 
the better, for the best confession stories are 
those that are based on truth. 


rue Confessions has three definite taboos ; 

perversion, miscegenation, and religion. 
Stories based on any of these are definitely 
out. But the canvas that remains is as broad 
as it is long and aside from these, 1 want 
stories with as many varied backgrounds, 
about as many types of people—as there are 
backgrounds and people. Stories told of the 
American scene are preferable to foreign set- 
tings as our readers can more easily identify 
themselves with Americans. 

Identification with the narrator is one of 
the strongholds we have on our readers. Our 
readers enjoy True Confessions, not so much 
for “release” or “escape” as they do for iden- 
tification and this, I might add, is the differ- 
ence, in a nutshell, between confession 
writing and fiction writing. 

At this point, the writer should synopsize 
the story he is planning to write and briefly 
outline the characters. Then, having done 
that, he should put his story aside and invest 
10c in a copy of True Confessions. Studying 
your market is your best text book. By read- 
ing the stories published you get the type of 
vivid, dramatic and intimate stories that I 
buy. Everything that I can write in this arti- 
cle on writing confession stories is only a repe- 
tition of what you yourself can learn by read- 
ing them. You will find, then, by studying 
the text, that our short stories run between 
five and six thousand words in length; that 
our serials are usually three part and each in- 
stalment is about 5,000 words. Incidentally, 
the technique of a three part serial is the 
same as that of a three-act play with a climax 
at the end of Act I—a stunning denouement 
at the end of Act IT and a grand smashing 
climax and conclusion at the third curtain. 
But I’ll come back to this later—this simi- 
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larity between a good confession story and a 
ory play. 
ory Our five instalment serials are usually 
written on order and I only use two a year 
so that I would certainly not advise even the 
uld most valiant to attempt one cold. Our novels 
run in the neighborhood of 22,000 words in 
me | length or about 83 typewritten pages. I’ve 
jea | bought several of these “out-of-the-blue.” In 
ich | a general way I can tell you that the need for 
short stories is constant and since I buy about 


are 

fifteen stories a month (Romantic Story 

which is also a Fawcett publication buys about 

_ ten a month and the readers read for both 

0S; magazines) your chances of selling a short 
on. 


| story are about twenty-five times better than 
ely |, novelette and about twenty times better 


ad than a serial. (Here I ought to add that my 
ant | mathematics are highly original, often fan- 
ds, tastic, and while I’m sure of the first figure, 
are I’ve reached the second by a singular intui- 
the tion known only to rapid calculators of the 
set third class.) 

tify 


OW that you’ve studied the book, pick 

of up your synopsis of the story you intend 
Jur to write for me. How does it compare to our 
ich stories? Has it sincerity, which is a funda- 
€n- mental requisite? We are not trying to shock 
er- our readers or startle them or make them 
ion squirm. So many writers have sent me stories 

that are fantastic to the point of ridiculous- 
size ness and when I have mildly expostulated, 
fly have been told brickly, “Oh, I wanted to 
mne = give you something unusual.” 
est “Unusual-ness” is not an element to look 
ing for in choosing your idea. It is far more im- 
ad- portant to set down the usual, with a new 
of twist, a fresh point of view, against a back- 
t I ground that is new and different or perhaps 
rti- even unusual. 
pe- Coming back to your own story, first we 
ad- demand sincerity. Then realism, drama, sus- 
ing pense, emotion, the right moral tone, and 
2en__a logical ending that isn’t tacked on to please 
hat me or the censors but an ending that is a 
in- natural and logical conclusion of the problem. 
lly, | The ending can be happy or an unhappy one. 
the The story can be grim, brutal, broodingly un- 
1ax happy, but if this atmosphere dominates, it 
ent must be tempered by a note of hopefulness. 
ing After all, nothing short of death, is without 
iin. hope. 


mi- 
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When a happy ending is consistent with 
the story, then we have a happy ending, and 
don’t apologize for it! 

The other elements, I mention—realism, 
drama, suspense and emotion—are fairly self- 
explanatory but the term “moral tone” I 
think bears fuller discussion. 

The “moral tone” is really the quintessence 
of the confession type of story. It is the justi- 
fication for its existence. The “moral tone,” 
to reduce it to the simplest possible language, 
is the lesson for others that the narrator pro- 
jects into his story so that the reader can 
learn by the narrator’s experience. Without 
this “moral tone” there is no confession story. 
There might be a third-person type story 
told in the first person, but unless there are 
elements of remorse, of suffering, of deep 
and bitter regret for a lapse in the moral 
code, then there is no confession. The grip- 
ping confession story—the one that holds you 
spellbound with its drama—is the one in 
which the “moral tone” is the most crystalline 
clear. As in the case of the logical ending, if 
the “moral tone” is forced or synthetic, then 
the story is a phoney. 

A good confession editor can spot a phoney 
without much hesitation ; certainly the read- 
ers can spot them. They actually smell them. 
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Under the heading of “moral tone” too, I 
believe we can consider sex. A confession 
story based exclusively on a sex transgression, 
is usually a pretty thin story. Too many 
writers have the idea that the word confes- 
sion is synonymous with sin. While I admit 
they are inseparable, they are not synono- 
mous. Look into your own life, and the lives 
of those around you. While sex indubitably 
plays an important part in life, one does not 
live for sex, exclusively. Life is full of prob- 
lems—most of them, it is true, have sex as a 
basis, but some of them have sex, plus other 
factors. These are social, economic, problems 
of adjustment of people to each other and to 
their environment; there are problems deal- 
ing with temptation ; problems that lead man 
to steal, to lie, to deceive, to kill I could 
go on and on for the list of problems, alas, is 
woefully long. 

Confession stories are written about any 
of these problems plus the basic sexual motif 
that exists in practically everyone’s life. True 
Confessions is fundamentally honest and out- 
spoken. We do not play up a seduction scene 
for its titillating excitement; neither are we 
snidely oblique in our approach. When there 
is a seduction, it is told with drama, emotion 
and sincerity. We know seduction exists but 
we always point out its futility and its danger. 

True Confessions definitely upholds the 
moral laws and when our stories deal with 
persons who have broken it, we show the in- 
evitable consequences with all the power and 
purposefulness which we can command. 

I PROMISED further back that I would 

point out the similarity of a play to a 
confession story. 

As in a play, there is never a wasted prop 
in a confession yarn. Unlike the fiction story 
we do not introduce characters, or descrip- 
tions for atmosphere. 

When in a play the curtain rises on the first 
act, and there is a telephone placed con- 
spicuously on a table, we expect that phone 
to play a part in the drama. If it doesn’t, 
then we feel an uncomfortable loose end. 
Why should that telephone be set on the table 
right center, without being used? That, even 
the uninitiated will agree, is bad theatre. 

The same holds true in a confession story. 
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Don’t plant irrelevant props or characters in 
your story that don’t bear directly on the 
plot. Save your space for the development of 
the drama and the building up of character. 
The best way to develop character in a con- 
fession story is by dialogue and actions. Deli- 
cate nuances of character aren’t nearly as im- 
portant as fundamental traits which bear di- 
rectly on the actions of the people involved 
in the story. The technique of first person 
writing has a tremendous advantage over fic- 
tion writing for the narrator is permitted a 
wide latitude of dogmatism. Your heroine 
can say: “I disliked the man the moment I 
saw him. I can’t tell you why. It was just 
instinct, I guess, and the fact that he 
couldn’t meet my eyes. I knew then that 
nothing he would do could ever dispel my 
first hunch. And I was right! For when he 
was accused of the crime, everyone was sur- 
prised but me. In my heart of hearts, I 
knew he was no good. . .” 

The reader sees the character through the 
eyes of the narrator and you can persuade 
the reader to like or dislike the character, 
whichever you desire. 

How much realism is there in a confession 
story? I’ve had many authors ask this ques- 
tion. Curiously enough many authors mis- 
take realism for sordidness. Sordidness may 
be realism but realism covers a far wider field. 
Abstract terms are always elusive, but re- 
duced to its fundamentals, “realism” in a 
confession story is that quality that gives the 
yarn that ring of credulity that makes you 
believe it. If what transpired in the story 
could happen to you, then it is realism. 

Descriptive realism is details that build up 
further the authenticity of the story. 

The last but not least ingredient in the 
confession recipe is timing. Timing is an- 
other of these elusive terms, but I always 
think of “timing” as a process of discreet cut- 
ting. By cutting out all the nonessential de- 
tails, the confession story is speeded up in its 
telling, thus heightening the suspense and giv- 
ing the story that feeling of urgency and 
drama that is so essential in confession writ- 
ing. 

And so, summing up, get a good basic idea 
for a plot, study True Confessions for the 
mood and type of yarn we publish, and then 
write your story bearing in mind all the 
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factors that go to make up a good confession 
story. 

I know it is not easy. But then who said 
writing was easy? It is hard plugging, as is 
all writing. But if you have the capacity for 
hard work and like to conquer the obstacles 
that lie in the path of the beginning confes- 
sion writer, at least you have, at the end, a 
steady, ready market and the satisfaction of 
writing one of the hardest types of stories, yet 
one that offers you the widest latitude of ex- 
pression and freedom in telling. 

There are no complicated “styles” of con- 
fession writing. It is true every magazine has 
its own policy and one magazine may want a 
more grim type of story; others are less pon- 
tifical, etc. But when you master the confes- 
sion technique you can gauge the particular 
market at which you are slanting your story 
by studying that magazine. The confession 
type story, particularly those I want for True 
Confessions flows naturally; they come from 
the heart; they are emotional, moving, dra- 
matic and sincere. And they make darn good 
reading ! 

True Confessions welcomes new writers 
and this isn’t just a polite phrase. All of you 
who have ever contacted us know that we 
try to give a two week’s reading on all manu- 
scripts received. We practically assure this, 
although occasionally we get bottled up. But 
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these are exceptional times. If you enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, your manu- 
script won’t be delayed in return for want of 
postage. 

Every manuscript gets a painstaking read- 
ing and every rejection gets a personal word 
from someone on the staff, telling you, if pos- 
sible, what is wrong with the story. 

It may be only a few words in red pencil, 
but we do send a personal message to every 
contributor. If your story has an idea or the 
barest possibility for development, either I 
or one of my assistants will write you and try 
to point it out. 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City, pays on acceptance—and by ac- 
ceptance I mean on acceptance! We pay 2c 
a word and up for stories. It takes about four 
days for a check to go “through the work.” 
The only exception is a first sale when the 
check is held up, pending the receipt of two 
personal references which we require for all 
new writers. After that, there is no delay. 

And so, if the confession type of story in- 
terests you—the market is here, open, avail- 
able and willing to teach—actually to coddle 
new writers! I can only add that if you want 
to try it, go to it, and good luck! 





For examples of good and bad confession story writing 
see the detailed lengthy article “By You, Out of Life,’ 
by M. Schere, in The Writer’s 1939 Year Book, which 
discusses all of the nine confession story markets.—Ed. 





“Too many slants, my good fellow—try writing for 


fewer editors.” 








Dialogue 


By JosepH SHAW 


Joe Shaw is the former editor of Black Mask and holds many warm personal friendships with 


authors he coached in the years he worked with the Warner Publications. 


At present Shaw is an 


agent, and does editorial assignments for various publishers. 


N a writing job, dialogue stands out the 
most; it is also the potent element and 
certainly the most versatile. Excellent 

dialogue appears rarely, but it then in- 
variably commands its just reward; and for 
that reason it certainly deserves your careful 
study and attention. 

A cardinal rule in practically all writing is 
that the author should keep out of it entirely 
and allow his characters to tell the story. 
Nothing weakens or spoils even good dialogue 
so much as to have the author act as inter- 
preter between the quoted lines. 

“Bill swung around upon Ed. 

“You blankety blank blank!’ ” 

And the eager author, while his readers 
await Ed’s comeback, writes: Bill was not 
smiling when he said this. He was angry. 
Moreover, he wanted to Ed angry, 
force him to make the first move, to reach 


make 


for his gun. 

“Now, Bill, you just oughtn’t to use names 
like that.” 

And the eager author again: 
mild-mannered man. He didn’t 
fight and he had a very wholesome respect 
for Bill’s speed on the draw and the accuracy 
of his shooting. He obviously preferred to 
swallow the insult than to risk the test.” 

One must never even think of employing 
dialogue as a filler of space, without purpose, 
to break the long run of descriptive matter. 
I’m sure you have frequently seen stories 
where it seemed that the author, discovering 
pages without a spoken word, has suddenly 
decided that there must be a bit of dialogue 
thrown in here. Then comes the query, to 
himself: ‘‘Who shall I have talk? What 
will I have them say?” —and the compro- 
mise, “Oh, I’ll give them a half dozen lines 
about the weather.” 


“Ed was a 
relish a 
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You are right. I’ve seen that far more 
often in manuscript than in published form, 
unless, indeed, you want to go back to the 
older, traditional English style with its in- 
consequential wordiness. 

Dialogue should never be used without 
purpose, without a definite contribution to 
be made. If it needs introduction —and it 
can itself introduce a story, even a book—its 
most natural entrance is in the logical evolu- 
tion of a situation, where characters have 
reached a point when they must talk it out, 
where the story demands it. Then let the 
characters you have portrayed tell the story 
have set themselves; not in your 
language and with your own expression, but 


you up, 
in their own. 

For, essentially, dialogue must be real. It 
can be smart, if your characters are smart; 
it can be original, if your characters have 
that spark. But it must always be in charac- 
ter, not only with respect to the personalities 
to whom you give speech, but also with 
regard to the actual situation and its natural 
requirements. If it’s real, it strikes you 
pleasingly ; if incongruous, it hits you like a 
slap in the face. 

Of course the attempt for realism can be 
carried too for. Several writers have gained 
a measure of renown for their reproduction 
of what purports to be actual speech; but 
what is good in one medium is not so good 
Most people say too much any- 
way, and are often repetitious. If you have 
to read every word they say, even in a short 
dialogue, it grows monotonous and you easily 
the thread of the discourse. Written 
dialogue should be edited, like everything 
else borrowed from another medium. As a 
rule, it should be terse, with only significant 
expressions remaining. 
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The staccato form is often effective in 
stepping up the speed when approaching a 
climax. Here, however, is an example of 
the reverse, and is given to show not only 
how suspense is sustained right up to the 
instant action breaks— and _ incidentally 
bringing the book ito its peak —but also to 
indicate the calm steadiness of the speaker 
who, facing a seemingly unbeatable oppo- 
nent, a moment later very nearly kills him 
with his bare hands. Moreover, in this in- 
stance, the ordinary short, sharp speech 
would be insufficient, since the “I” character 
feels it necessary before they fight to make 
absolutely clear to the third person, the 
woman, exactly what the situation is, to 
which she in a way has contributed. 

“T will tell you, my dear,” I said, 
smiling at her, “it is because we are men 
and you are only a woman. And we are 
men in the raw, too, for things have come 
to that pass where you are no longer to be 
wooed but only to be won. Edward Leng, 
the Oriental barbarian, will have it so, and 
I, the Celtic one, am no better. You have 
proclaimed your very splendid ideals and 
given us an unmistakable dismissal, but 
the ultimate and lustful savage in us has 
no use for these things. We are going to 
fight savagely for you, and notwithstand- 
ing ideals and dismissals, you will be the 
chattel of the victor. Now, my pagan 
woman, if you will stand aside, we will 
settle this small matter of ownership. You 
will be safe in that doorway, or if you 
want to escape the victor for the time— 
only for the time—you can flee while we 
struggle . . .” 

Leng was now laughing in grim 

merriment. 

“You surprise me pleasantly, King,” he 
said. “You and I are the same man at 
bottom. You have proclaimed my philoso- 
phy better than I could myself.” 

“T know that,” I said. 
philosophy I proclaimed.” 


“It was your 


“Come on then and throw me outside,” 
he said ; and before he had finished speak- 
ing I was on him. 

This is a rare passage. In the space of a 
paragraph it sets up the whole situation, 
makes the purpose, of the antagonist, brutally 
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clear, exposes his character to the last fiber, 
and while extolling the woman, leaves no 
possible doubt of what she faces in the event 
that Leng is the victor. At the same time, 
it shows the high quality of King who, 
having found no other way to solve the 
situation, gives himself willingly to the test. 
Needless to say, it is a passage from a very 
thoughtful book, the sort we all hope to 
write some day. 


ERE’S another example of careful 


writing of a different type, sharper, yet 
made more impressive by its restraint. Nick 
Charles tries to talk a man away from an 
idea of using his gun. 


Nora was saying: “He made me let him in, 
Nick. He said he had to—” 

“IT got to talk to you,” the man with the 
gun said. “That’s all but I got to do that.” 

I said: ‘All right, talk, but do you mind 
putting the gun away?” 

He smiled with his lower lip. “You don’t 
have to tell me you’re tough. I heard about 
you.” He put the pistol in his overcoat pocket. 
“I’m Shep Morelli.” 

“T never heard about you,” I said. 

He took a step into the room... “I didn’t 
knock Julia off.” 

“Maybe you didn’t, but you’re bringing the 
news to the wrong place. I got nothing to 
do with it.” 

“T haven’t seen her in three months,” he 
said. “‘We were washed up.” 

“Tell the police.” 

* But listen; what’s the law doing to 
me? Do they think I did it? Or is it just 
something else to pin on me?” 

I shook my head. “I'd tell you if I knew. 

. . I’m not in this. Ask the police.” 

“That'd be very smart. That’d be the 
smartest thing I ever did. . . . The boys would 
like me to come in and ask ’em questions. 
They’d like it right down to the end of their 
blackjacks. I come to you on the level. 
Studsy says you’re on the level. Be on the 
level.” 

“I’m being on the level,” I assured him. “If 
I knew anything ’d—” 

Knuckles drummed on the corridor door, 
three times, sharply. Morelli’s gun was in his 
hand before the noise stopped... . 


And here’s Nick and the copper, after 
Nick was shot: 

. . . How'd you people happen to pop in?” 

The copper .. . said: . “Mack here 

sees this bird duck in, he gives us a ring and 

we ... come on up, and pretty lucky for you.” 
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but Joe here is a writer.” 


“Yeah, we're twins; 


“Yes, pretty lucky for me, or maybe I 
wouldn’t ’ve got shot.” 
“This bird a friend of yours?” 
“TI never saw him before.” 
“What'd he want of you?” 
“Wanted to tell me he 
Wolf girl.” 

“What’s that to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What did he think it was to you?” 

“Ask him. I don’t know.” 

“I’m asking you.” 

“Keep on asking.” 

“T’ll ask you another one; you’re going to 
swear to the complaint on him shooting you?” 

“That’s another one I can’t answer right 
Maybe it was an accident.” 


didn’t kill the 


now. 


These two bits are either side of a shoot- 
ing, and one point of interest is that both 
give practically the same impression of Nick 
Charles, cool, with his wits about him and 
apparently unworried. In the first of the 
two scenes, Nick knows very well that 
Morelli, a gunman on the dope, will shoot, 
as he does, on the slightest suggestion that 
he is being crossed; yet there is nothing 
flurried or strained in Nick’s talk; nor in 
Morelli’s either, which makes him a more 
dangerous, deadly type than if he were 
hysterical or threatening. Nick admits that 
he “could hear the blood in my ears and my 
lips felt swollen,” yet he holds the same poise 
under the gun to mask his own action. It 


can be noted that the restraint of this dia- 
logue renders the action that follows, and 
the whole scene, more real and impressive. 
The full effect of the action is accom- 
plished because the emotion produced by 
it is not anticipated, and therefore not 
spoiled, by exactly similar emotion being 
exploited before it actually occurs. 


OFTEN have had reason to think that 

most dialogue is done too hastily. It is 
possible that the writer has his mind pre- 
ocupied with the action toward which he is 
approaching and, considering that it is the 
all-important part of the story, gives divided 
attention to the build-up and particularly to 
the talk that introduces it. 

Dialogue has practically all the properties 
which a story demands. It can be both a 
story builder and a character builder. “Of 
Mice and Men” employed the functions of 
dialogue to their fullest extent. A sparse 
word of set-up—the scene—a meagre de- 
scription of one big man and one small man, 
and dialogue supplies all the rest. 

“Lennie! Lennie, for God’s sake don’t 
drink so much. Lennie, you gonna be sick 
like you was last night.” 

“Tha’s good. You drink some, George. 
You take a good big drink.” ; 

“T ain’t sure it’s good water. Looks 
kinda scummy.” 

Then Lennie makes ripples in the water. 
“Look, George. Look what I done.” 

* * * 

George looked sharply at him. “What'd 
you take outa that pocket?” 

“Ain’t a thing in my pocket.” 

“T know there ain’t. You got it in your 


hand. What you got in your hand— 
hiding it?” 
“T ain’t got nothin’, George. Honest.” 
“Come on. Give it here.” 
“Tt’s only a mouse, George. . . . I don’t 


know where there is no other mouse. I 
remember a lady used to give ’em to 
Mess. 

“. . . An’ she stopped givin’ ’em to ya. 
You always killed them.” 

“They was so little. I’d pet ’em and 
pretty soon they bit my finger and I 
pinched their head a little and they was 
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dead—because they was so little.” . . 

“Well, you ain’t pettin’ no mice while 
you walk with me. You remember where 
we’re goin’ now?” 

“I forgot again.” 

“We’re gonna work on a ranch like the 
one we come from up North. Now, 
look—I’ll give th’ boss th’ work tickets, 
but you ain’t gonna say a word. You just 
stand there and say nothin’. If he finds 
out what a crazy bastard you are, we 
won’t get no job, but if he sees ya work 
before he hears you talk, we’re set. Ya 
got that?” 

“Sure, George. Sure I got it.” 

“O. K. Now when we go in to see the 
boss, what you gonna do?” 

: ae ee I ain’t goin’ to say 
nothin’. Jus’ gonna stand there.” 


From even these few lines there can be 
no question of the characters of the two 
men; in fact, the whole set-up of the story 
is here, even to the planting of the first 
indication that big Lennie is a killer, not 
through any “meanness,” but because of his 
enormous strength, the feeble mind that con- 
trols his impulse to bear down when the 
object of his petting resists. The work is 
open to criticism as a book. It is to all 
intents a play presented in book form, for 
when dramatized, the descriptive passages 
were used as stage directions. But it does 
show the extent to which dialogue can be 
employed; for here, almost unassisted, dia- 
logue not only makes characterization bru- 
tally clear, but it also exposes the motive 
of the story, expresses thought, outlines the 
action and carries on and develops the story. 
Such dialogue cannot well be broken down 
or substituted by another type. This dialogue 
is the story. 

While not so definite in characterization, 
another excellent example of the employ- 
ment of dialogue to forward the story is 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s popular Collier’s serial, 
“T Love You Again.” And perhaps of more 
immediate interest is the work of a writer 
who a few short years ago was a leader in 
rough-paper detective fiction and is now 
pointed to by the smooth-paper editors for 
his outstanding ability in story construction. 


Now, if you analyze those older stories of 
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Frederick Nebel, you will observe that they 
are very close to ninety per cent dialogue. 
Years ago, as it has been suggested in the 
beginning of this paper, Nebel set himself 
definitely to study and acquire command of 
the various functions of dialogue, and he was 
one of the first of a particular group to use 
dialogue to develop his plot. That dialogue 
did not show the studied effect of smartness 
but in other respects it can be taken for a 
pretty safe model. For one thing, it was al- 
ways in character. It was hardly necessary 
for the text to point out that McBride said 
this, and Kennedy said that. Their respective 
speech was unmistakable and reflected clearly 
not only the character of each man but also 
his method of thought, mood and manner- 
ism. 

The talk between the two, and with the 
other characters, brought out the story, built 
it up and then introduced the action climax. 

Kennedy in his quiet way has been 
snooping, found the trail of guilt lead- 
ing to a man whom the blunt McBride 
has not suspected, and in place of telling 
it to McBride, lets the man implicate 
himself : 

Kennedy said quietly: “. . . Torgen- 
sen was killed by a .38. That phone call 
I just had was from Headquarters. 
They’ve got the gun over there. I found 
it in a dump heap across the way from 
the station. Haims at Headquarters says 
it checks with slugs found in Torgensen. 
A dealer down in Beaumont Street told 
me how he sold it to Lewis Friel.” 

Friel shouted: “That’s a lie!” 

“You can’t prove it’s a lie.” 

“Oh, can’t I,” snapped Friel. He 
pulled a gun from his pocket and said : 

“There’s my gun and I'll face that 
dealer and make him prove he sold me 
the gun you’re talking about.” 

Kennedy said: “Steve, take a look at 
his gun.” 

McBride strode across toward Friel. 
Something snapped in Friel’s eyes and 
he jumped back. “Hold on there!” he 
said. 

McBride scowled. “Don’t point that 
gun at me.” 

“T’m pointing it at you.” 

Marcia said: “I’ve got them from 
this side, Lewis.” 


“ 
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Kennedy turned. Marcia Friel was 
holding a very small automatic. 

Lewis Friel said to Kennedy: 
almost trapped me, smart boy.” 

“What do you mean, almost?” Ken- 
nedy drawled. 

And after the fireworks, McBride, ly- 
ing in a hospital bed, said : 

“Talk to me, Kennedy What 
about that gun you had Haims exam- 
ine?” 

“T did find it where I said I found it, 
down near the station. Some jumpy 
guy must have tossed it away. So when 
Haims told me over the wire that it 
didn’t check, I told Lewis that it did 
just as a gag. He pulled his gun and I 
meant to have you take that and check 
— 


“You 


All of the foregoing are samples of good 
dialogue, and an examination of the fuller 
works, of which these are merely brief ex- 
cerpts, will show clearly the important part 
they play in establishing the quality of the 
respective stories. If the dialogue was bad, 
in respect of being careless, out of character, 
faulty with regard to situation and emotion, 
without significant meaning, these books 
would not have achieved the success they did. 
And it should be borne in mind that the 
works of the writers quoted are all of out- 
standing merit and made so in largest meas- 
ure because of the excellence of their dia- 
logue. 


WRITER brought in a book length 

script with the candid desire to learn 
why it had not been accepted by one of the 
very publishers to whom it had been offered. 
He believed his story was intrinsically a good 
one, and he was correct. The dialogue was 
thoughtful and meaningful and at times 
smart; but an analysis showed that the 
speech of his dozen or more characters had a 
notable sameness, expressing the thought, the 
method of thinking and the philosophy, not 
of the respective characters, but of the au- 
thor himself. 

Comparisons are odious ; and it would not 
be in good part to reproduce a passage of 
some published story and attempt to pick 
upon its dialogue weakness and fault. But 
if your story does not sell—granted that es- 


sentially it is a good story—or if it sells but 
does not hit, you might have a look at your 
dialogue and see if it has taken enough part 
in the telling of the story, if it is in real, true 
character—that is, if it reflects truthfully the 
character of the respective person and the 
emotion of the particular situation—if it 
has significance of meaning or is merely a 
wasteful jumble of words hastily thrown to- 
gether; in short, see if it correctly exposes 
characterization and develops the plot of 
your story; see if it produces any of the 
varied emotions or falls flat. 

Your writing of good, effective dialogue 
can be improved by study and practice. First, 
you must know your respective characters 
thoroughly, just what sort and type of men 
and women they are, how they will act and 
react in a given situation. Of course you 
know your plot and just in what manner you 
want to develop it. Then cast yourself into 
the character that is to speak and express the 
thought, the feeling and the meaning that 
particular character would naturally express 
under the circumstances and in his language 
and in his way of speaking. 

Dialect in dialogue is not a short cut to 
characterization. It may denote personality, 
whether a person be black or white, foreign 
or domestic, ignorant or educated. It should 
never be difficult to read and understand un- 
less, in rare cases, the purpose is to cause the 
reader to pause in his running, to read slowly 
and thereby to get the full gist of the passage. 
But as a rule it should not check fur a mo- 
ment the run of the story and should be 
given in small doses. It can get monotonous 
and annoying. Often a suggestion of dialect 
is wisest, especially if the particular speaker 
has much to say. Its chief forte is color and 
glamor, when skilfully handled. And again 
we take a bow to Octavus Roy Cohen: 


“How come you ain’t usin’ yo’ muscle mo’ 
frequent, Frenzy?” 

“Ts you incineratin’ I ain’t doin’ my share?” 

“Well, you suttinly ain’t doin’ no mo’ than.” 

“Ise expendin’ my full stren’th.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says Ise puttin’ out my foremostest muscle. 
An’ don’t you like it, you can lump it.” 

“Life sho’ is queer, ain’t it, Frenzy?” 

“Did I say it wasn’t?” 

“You ain’t said nothin’. 
wan't it?” 


I jist ast you 
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Try These On Your 
Next Story 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.u 


HEN an author can’t think up any 

new plots, can’t improve his style 

any more, and gets sick and tired of 
trying to write what people want to read, 
he begins playing tricks with language, punc- 
tuation, typographical presentation. Others 
deliberately write things they think people 
don’t want to read just for the hell of it. In 
either case they turn “experimental”. You 
remember the rash of experimental “little 
magazines” in the twenties. Most of them 
folded; their novelties in subject matter 
shocked only their authors; their streams of 
consciousness revealed only the writers’ com- 
plexes; most of the brave new little books 
died. ; 

During these twenties, American writers 
with something to say, here and abroad, 
studied closely James Joyce’s “Ulysses” 
(1920), the weird expressionistic poetry that 
exploded in Germany during and after the 
war, “scientific” naturalism and surrealism 
in France, the futurism of Italy, the theories 
of Freud. About the beginning of the thir- 
ties an entirely new kind of fiction began to 
appear in this country. Popularly this fic- 
tion was called “hard-boiled” or “tough 
guy” because the main characters took rob- 
bery, rape, torture, and murder in their 
stride. These books—all in novels now— 
were called “shocklers” and they are still ap- 
pearing (Cain, Faulkner, Hemingway). They 
were the first real efforts in American scien- 
tific naturalism or, in the popular phrase, 
photographic realism. A piece of fiction is 
naturalistic if it treats its characters as ani- 
mals as well as thinking beings, and it is 
scientific in so far at it is an objective rather 
than subjective work, i. e., the story succeeds 
or fails because of what the writer sees and 
reports and not because of his interpreta- 
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tions. Even Edna Ferber seems to subscribe 
to this method, for in her recent autobiogra- 
phy she says a novel should be written so 
that no one can tell whether it is written by 
a man or woman. 


KEEP your eye on these two characteristics 

of modern fiction. Unless you do, you 
won’t understand the new devices in fiction 
I am going to describe. Together these two 
basic novelties—objectivity and man as an 
animal—compose what is now called neo- 
realism, meaning the “new” realism, the old 
realism being the kind first used by European 
writers, Flaubert, Zola, Bennett, etc. and 
imitated by Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson 
and, to a lesser extent, Sinclair Lewis. This 
older realism tried very, very hard to tell the 
whole truth about man but it really didn’t 
because its authors were raised in the classical 
tradition and had to have conventional plots. 
These older boys simply couldn’t turn them- 
selves into cameras, because there were some 
physical facts they simply couldn’t get down 
on paper and censorship would have stopped 
them if they had tried. Now-a-days any- 
thing goes and neo-realism rules the day in 
whole trilogies of a thousand or more pages 
(Dos Passos’ “U. §. A.” and Farrell’s “Studs 
Lonigan”). 

Let us now take a look at some of the 
novelties of this neo-realism. I shall deal 
only with devices of real importance that 
increase the scope of flexibility of the art of 
fiction (omitting, for example, typographical 
tricks, such as drawing pictures in his text 
and scattering sentences around a page to 
indicate the delirium of a drunk, as Mr. Far- 
rell does in one place in his trilogy.) Remem- 
ber also, please, that these devices I shall de- 
scribe are not new in the sense that they 
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have never been seen before; they are new in 
their appearance in post-war American fic- 
tion. 

First, the objective tendency, or photo- 
graphic realism. The idea here is to report 
only what, say a silent movie camera would 
record. For a perfect example I quote the 
opening paragraph of the Bible of the ob- 
jectivists, “Ulysses” : 

Buck Mulligan came from the stair- 
head, bearing a bow] of lather on which 
a mirror and a razor lay crossed. A yel- 
low dressing gown, ungirded, was sus- 
tained gently behind him by the mild 
morning air. He held the bow! aloft 
and intoned: etc. 

The old manner of writing this would 
start: “A young Irishman shaved himself on 
the top of a tower of an army barracks one 
pleasant spring morning.” Such writing to 
the new school is a mere summary. Life is 
not composed of summaries. Summaries are 
action “managed” by the author and there- 
fore are not as true as what actually occurred 
and surely the truth is the highest of all laws. 
James Farrell in explaining his method in 
writing his long trilogy says that he aimed 
at the “strictest possible objectivity”. He 
indicates that he wished to exclude his own 
opinions and “try and recreate a sense of 
what life meant to Studs Lonigan.” Mr. 
Farrell begins his trilogy thus: 

Studs Lonigan, on the verge of fifteen, 
and wearing his first suit of long trous- 
ers, stood in the bathroom with a Sweet 
Caporal pasted in his mug. His hands 
were jammed in his trouser pockets, 
and he sneered. He puffed, drew the 
fag out of his mouth, inhaled and said 
to himself : 

“Well, I’m_ kissin’ 
goodbye tonight.” 


the old dump 


Is this photographic realism? It isn’t. The 
statement that Studs was nearly fifteen is 
author explanation, and when we are told 
what Studs was saying to himself, we are 
given his thoughts and no camera could do 
either of these things! Moreover, why does 
Mr. Farrell write “mug” instead of “mouth”, 
“fae” instead of “cigarette”? The answer is 
that these are words Studs himself would use 
and the author is trying to catch the full 
flavor of Studs’ personality. 


Here we see a noted author using the 
marvelous new technique of objective narra- 
tive but with some confusion. How does it 
help us to understand Studs if the author 
suddenly begins to write as Studs might pos- 
sibly write, which he couldn’t! If Mr. Far- 
rell wished to be strictly realistic, why didn’t 
he let the reader guess that Studs was fifteen 
when he reported the first long trousers? 
Farrell seems to be writing actually in the 
third person but in the mood of the first 
person. 

Objectivity has become a cult, i.e., it is 
used by writers today for any and all kinds 
of narrative. The truth is that it is suitable 
only for stories or novels in which the situa- 
tions are simple and obvious and which re- 
quire a minimum of explanation or interpre- 
tation. It is suitable, for example, in proba- 
bly the most famous and most imitated of 
Hemingway’s short stories, “The Killers’. A 
gangster is on the spot and can’t escape. 
Nothing profound or subtle about that. Pho- 
tographic realism, which omits all cluttering 
comment, and carries the story along with 
a rush, is perfect for the purpose. Speed, 
intensity are indicated in the opening short 
sentences of this remarkably fine story: 

The door of Henry’s lunch-room 
opened and two men came in. They sat 
down at the counter. 

“What’s yours?” George asked them. 


Objectivity is of two kinds: photographic 
and psychological. External and internal, 
they might be called. I have just dealt with 
the former. Although a character’s thoughts 
and feelings cannot be “seen” as can his ap- 
pearance and actions, there is nothing to 
prevent an objective report of them—if you 
understand your man, or woman, and can 
convince your reader that you do. Here is 
an example, taken at random from the cur- 
rent Collier’s, of psychologizing that is not 
objective : 

He liked to think that there was at 
least a touch of Tristan and Isolde in 
his last encounter with Laura. He had 
been an usher at her wedding. He had 
been generally liked in his college days, 
and people were glad to have him at 
weddings. 


Contrast this with a few lines taken again 
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from the Joycian Bible, “Ulysses” (p. 45). 
Steven Dedalus is strolling along the sea- 
shore, stewing about all the worries there are 
in heaven and earth. Then: 

He came nearer the edge of the sea 
and wet sand slapped his boots. The 
new air greeted him, harping in wild 
nerves, wind of wild air of seeds of 
brightness. Here, I am not walking out 
to the Kish lightship, am I? He stood 
suddenly, his feet beginning to sink 
slowly in the quaking soil. Turn back. 
The first sentence here is external objec- 

tivity; so also, I take it, is the second. The 
third is objective psychologizing, as is also 
the “turn back”. The sentence in between 
the last two is again objective description 
of action. This passage is not a summary, 
note, and contains no comment by the author 
that you can identify with certainty. The 
pre-Joycian manner of handling Dedalus’ 
thoughts would be: “He said to himself! 
‘I am not walking ... . I must turn back.’ ” 
Or the author might write: “He knew he 
shouldn’t walk out to the lightship, he should 
turn back.” Joyce’s device is swifter, more 
compact, more dramatic. 

This manner of handling a character’s 
psychology is of no value when the author’s 
own comments on his story are part of the 
entertainment, when the character’s stream 
of consciousness will not explain itself and 
when you haven’t three hundred thousand 
words, as Joyce had, with which to make 
your point. The device of shifting directly 
from third to first person without introduc- 
tion and back again, I might add, requires a 
certain alertness of mind for its comprehen- 
sion, and for this reason the device is doubt- 
ful in popular stories. I have seen it used, 
however, with great effectiveness in the big 
circulation magazines—in Collier’s, for in- 
stance—but haven’t an example at hand. I 
can, however, show you a most effective use 
of it in a literary story. 

This story, Nancy Hale’s “No One My 
Grief Can Tell” (Mercury, 1932), was re- 
printed in “The Writer’s Year Book” as the 
best story of the year. A mother is watching 
her child play in the sea sand before her. She 
is tormented by an internal conflict between 
her maternal impulse toward the child 
(largely unconscious) and her conviction 


that she should curb her love in the baby’s 
own interest (largely conscious). I'll quote a 
passage which passes smoothly and swiftly 
from third person objective (author speak- 
ing) to the mother’s thinking (first person) 
to the mother’s free associating or stream of 
consciousness (third person again) : 

At the end of the beach she came to 
a mounting pile of brown rocks, spat- 
tered with white barnacles and netted 
with sea-weed. She sat on the wet slip- 
pery summit. She slid her eyes back and 
forth along the knife-edge of the horizon 
where two blues met. 

I love a beach and I love the sea. 
And a pirate ship came _ galloping 
straight over the horizon, bound for the 
beach, bulging with buccaneers hang- 
ing out both sides, and on top a fat 
square white sail and the black flag. 
Maxfield Parrish, with the sea the color 
of an alcohol flame. No ocean looks its 
best without a sail showing somewhere. 
What the well-dressed ocean will wear. 
Here is modern narrative at its best. This 

young author studied the experimental work 
of two continents, took the best, used it with 
her own stuff and sprang into fame with the 
story I have quoted from. 

Now here is one of the most interesting 
things about the new devices we are examin- 
ing: when the personal God of Christianity 
disappeared from the thinking world at about 
the turn of the century, Freud appeared. 
Freud, with his theory of dreams, opened the 
doors to the spiritual kingdom within man. 
The psyche with its kaleidoscopic, mysterious 
symbols was substituted for the soul. The 
conception of man as an animal held by the 
modern naturalists does not exclude the 
psyche and its mysteries. The modern realists 
became vastly interested in probing deeper 
and deeper into the unconscious where the 
psyche dwells. There they found the very 
sources of human conduct. From this dis- 
covery flowered forth a world of absolutely 
new fiction, the so-called Freudian novels, 
“Ulysses” being still the great classic. From 
this discovery blossomed the schools of sym- 
bolism (moods substituted for narrative), ex- 
pressions (the explosive release of inner, in- 
stinctive impulses) and even surrealism (a 
pouring forth of unconscious symbols with 
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little or no effort to convey their meanings. 

These experiments and tendencies have 
introduced the stream of consciousness and 
the dream itself into American fiction. Our 
leading fictionists today are struggling to find 
the proper way to use these new materials, 
i.e., to attain the maximum of inner psycho- 
logical (Freudian) truth with the maximum 
of clarity. 

If you wish to see how a dream, complete 
unconsciousness, can be used in fiction, take 
a look at chapter four of Farrell’s “Gas-hous¢ 
McGinty”. This is one of the most amazing 
pieces of imagination ever seen in fiction! I 
do not think the dream here is skillfully used 
because it is unconvincingly long, is not in- 
terpreted, and seems to me to be com- 
pounded altogether too much of sheer horror. 

If you wish to see an example of free asso- 
ciation that is taken from real life, that 
startlingly reveals the secret springs of char- 
acter and conduct, and is highly interesting 
because it is dramatic, you have it in the 
stenographic report made by the police of 
the ravings of Dutch Schultz in delirium just 
before he died. The police who were at the 
bedside tried to get Schultz to tell who shot 
him. The notes run thus: 

Q. Who shot you? 

A. The boss himself. 

Q. He did? 

A. Yes, I don’t know. 

Q. What did he shoot you for? 

A. I showed him, boss. Did you hear 
him meet me? An appointment. An ap- 
peal stuck. All right, mother. 

Q. Was it the boss who shot you, 

A. Who shot me? No one. 

Q. We will help you. 


A. Will you get me up? O. K. I 
won’t be such a big creep. Oh, mama, I 
can’t go through with it. Please. Oh— 


and then he clips me; come on. Cut that 

out, we don’t owe a nickel; hold; instead 

hold it against him; I am a pretty good 

pretzel. Winifred. Department of Jus- 

tice. I even got it from the department. 

Later Schultz, when asked how many shots 
were fired, raved: 

“Two thousand. Come on, get some 
money in that treasury. We need it. Come 
on, please get it. I can’t tell you to. That 
is not what you have in the book. Oh, 
please, warden. What am I going to do 
for money?” 

Here is the seeming chaos of the uncon- 
scious with its symbols taking possession of 
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the conscious, but anyone who knows his 
New York rackets and a bit of Freud can 
“read” most of it easily. Writers may learn 
much from studying such records. 


MUST close with two illustrations of the 

absolutely new and fresh use of the stream 
of consciousness in the American novel. One, 
from Dos Passas’ trilogy, “U.S.A.”, a beau- 
tiful but doubtfully clear use, and another, 
flawless in every respect, in Steinbeck’s mas- 
terpiece, “Grapes of Wrath”. 

On page 108 of Dos Passos’ work we find 
a page and a half devoted to one of his 
“camera-eyes”. Its purpose evidently is to 
recapture for the reader the mood of the 
period of which he is writing in his main 
narrative. He does this by free-associating 
his Own memories surrounding a summer 
Sunday in church following an industrial 
tragedy of the neighborhood. (Evidently he, 
the author, as a boy did not know that the 
Molly Maguires were a sort of Ku Klux 
Klan of the coal miners.) The passage be- 
gins like this: 

the Pennypackers went to the Presby- 
terian church and the Pennypacker girls 
sang chilly shrill soprano in the choir 
and everybody was greeted when they 
went into church and outside the sum- 
mer leaves on the trees wigwagged 
greenblueyellow through the windows 
and we all filed into the pew and I’d 
asked Mr. Pennypacker he was a deacon 
in the church who were the Molly Ma- 
guires ? 

a squirrel was scolding in the white- 
oak but the Pennypacker girls all the 
young ladies in their best hats singing 
the anthem who were the Molly Ma- 
guires? thoughts, bulletholes in an old 
barn abandoned mine pits black skeleton 
tipples weedgrown dumps who were the 
Molly Maguires? but it was too late 
you couldn’t talk in church and all the 
young ladies best hats and pretty pink 
green blue yellow dresses and the squir- 
rel scolding who were the Molly Ma- 
guires ? 

In Steinbeck’s story-sermon-epic we find 
the meaning of the tragic adventures of the 
Joad family clarified and deepened by the 
introduction at intervals through the book 
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of expressionistic outpourings by the author. 


They are mostly editorial in manner but at 
times the author becomes so enraged over 
the injustice he is reporting that he talks 
directly to the reader or drifts into the omi- 
nous mutterings of the I 


stricken farmers 
I Some readers, I sup- 


ousted from their land. 
pose, would call these blasts of interpretation 
soap-box, others may find them superfluous ; 
I believe that in handling and effect they are 
high spots in American fiction. In their skill- 
ful use we see the collective, or social, novel 
at last brought to a lofty pitch of perfection. 
In them Steinbeck gives all the other noted 
“tough guy” writers of the last fifteen years 


} 


a lesson in how to use all the new devices of 


ith both clarity and 
ful effect. I can quote only a few lines of an 
insert that interrupts the pitiful hegira of 
the Joad family from Oklahoma to Cali- 

Note the shift from third person t 


modern fiction w power- 


fornia. 
first to second, and all perfectly clear 
One man, one family driven from the 
land; this rusty car creaking along the 
highway to the west. I lost my land, a 
single tractor took my land. I am alone 
and I am bewildered, And in the night 
one family camps in a ditch and another 
family pulls in and the tents come out. 
The two men squat on their hams and 
the women and children listen. Here is 


the node you who hate change and fear 
Keep these two squatting 

make hate, fear, 
suspect each other. Here is the anlage 
of the thing you fear. This is the zygote. 
For here “I lost my land” is changed ; 
a cell is split and from its splitting grows 
the thing you hate—“We lost our land.”’ 


The danger is here, for two men are not 


revolution. 


men apart; them 


as lonely and perplexed as one. 


Well, there you are, Science is at 
work in our fiction and showing the powerful 
how to see more than authors have 


ever seen before since story-telling began, 


— ' 
scripes! 
writers 


and showing them also how to pack a wallop 
into a novel or a story. Science with its ob- 
finds that 
and spiritual but tells 


jective method of examining life 
man is both physical 
us that the mystery of the spirit is being dis- 
We 


se this objective method if we are 


solved in its laboratories. as writers must 


to solve 


that toughest of all jobs in fiction, i.e., escap- 
ing from the fog of the dated and senti- 
mental past. Modern authors who know 


their business choose stories that may be told 
in the objective manner. Tell what you see 
and hear without comment unless you have 

story that needs interpreting; then be 
frankly subjective, open your heart, forget 
the books you read in school and—give her 
the works 











New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A 


ERE it is June, with July and August 
piling up. ahead. This hectic 
season around publishers’ offices. Edi- 


is a 
ors are tearing their hair to get copy to the 
printers early, so they can go climb a moun- 
tain or paddle a lake or lose themselves at 
the World’s Fairs. 

Every time the mail arrives, editors grow 
more frantic. Because it seems that all the 
good dependable writers have already climbed 
a mountain or swum a sea. And they have 
left their typewriters behind them in moth- 
proof storage! 

Hot weather checks are good spending! 
How about turning on the electric fan, laying 
in a supply of ice cubes, and making the old 
typewriter do tricks? 

The markets are wide open. And it takes 
a lot of stories to satisfy the needs of all the 
+} tins 


tne newsstands, 
we eklies 


good pulp magazines on 
say nothing of the big slick-paper 


and monthlies. 


Few new titles appear at this time of year. 
However, there are some. 

One of these is a nev wrt of “‘digest’ 
being brought out by Red Circle Magazines. 
About half the contents (the title is not re- 
leased when I write this) will be original 
material, the other part reprint. The editors 
would like one short story for each issue 


This should be literary in quality, and “sig- 
nificant” theme. About 
length. Each issue will also carry a novel of 
significance, condensed about 10,000 
words. An unpublished one will be given 
preference. And it must be something other 
than mere entertainment. The of the 
magazine will be made up of original and 
reprint articles on politics 
humor, exposés, educational, but sensational 
The top 1 


worda 
And there will be twenty arti- 


in 1,500 words in 


to 


rest 


nv 
an 


subj Ges: Sex, 


in treatment. ge for these is 


1,500 words. 
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BRADFIELD 


cles to an issue; ten original, according to 
present plans. Payment is four cents a word 
on acceptance, for original articles. On the 
fiction, 


RES 
definitely. 


a word rate has not been established 
Robert Erisman is the editor. 

All the magazines of the Red Circle Group 
now located in the McGraw-Hill Build- 
130 West 42nd Street. These were for- 


are 


Ing, 


merly in the R. K. O. Building on Sixth 
Avenue. Included in the group are News- 
stand Publications, Western Fiction Publish- 


ing Company, Manvis Publications, American 
Fiction Group. 

e Astro Distributing Corp., 67 West 44th 
Street, has added a sixth bi-monthly publi- 
Guide. This is divided into 
four sections, each composed of articles of 
about 1,200 words each dealing with special 
problems of personality development, sex life, 


cation: Your 


self-analysis, personal problems. A study of 
the magazine will make the needs more 
clear. Problems with a medical angle should 
be submitted by doctors with regular M. D.’s 

r other competent professional people. Writ- 
ing should be simple and down-to-earth, so 


that the average reader won’t have to guess 


what it means. There are quizzes and tests, 
elp in the reader’s self-analysis. Problems 


and their answers should deal with everyday 


questions that everyone will take an interest 
in. For Your Guide and all other maga- 
zines in this group, payment is from a half 


cent to one cent a word, varying from ac- 
ceptance to publication. 


@ Headline Detective is the new title for the 
Dell magazine which started out as Strange 
Romances. There is little change in type of 
material used; this name has more explicit 
for the Stories follow a 
ct-detective formula, with slightly more 
emphasis on the sex and love aneles than is 
most of the publications in this 
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particular field. Current cases are best—or 
at least ones not more than five years old. 
But no foreign cases. Both stories in third 
person and ones in first person with a by-line 
are included. The latter are the most de- 
sirable. Also, the first-person manuscripts 
usually bring a higher rate of payment than 
the basis cent and a half per word, on ac- 
ceptance. Be sure of good pictures. These 
are essential for all fact-detective magazines, 
and should be listed when you first query 
the editor about the case. Pictures bring 
$3.00 apiece for each one used. West F. 
Peterson edits Headline Detective. Address— 
149 Madison Avenue. 


HE talk about a possible sale of the Mun- 
sey Magazines seems definitely ended. 
The publications are going ahead under full 
And as three of them are weeklies, 
amount of high-erade 


steam. 
using an enormous 
story material, the assurance of wide open 
markets here means a lot to writers. 

The one change is the resignation of Jack 
Byrne as managing editor of the Munsey 
group. He plans to free-lance for a while, 
and we wish him the best of luck. But he 
will be missed in the editorial office. The 
position of managing editor will be dropped 
out, and each editor be head boss of his own 
magazine. 


Argosy, oldest of the Munsey pulps, uses 
a wide variety of story types and lengths. 
Anything, except the pure pulp love tale, has 
a place in these pages. Any length from 
1,000 to 80,000 can be used. However, the 
problems of makeup indicate several lengths 
which are more in demand than others: the 
short-short of 1,000-2,000 words; shorts of 
4,000-6,000 ; novelties of 10,000-12,000 ; seri- 
als of 30,000-45,000 words (three to four 
parts). If you are an established writer, you 
can afford to use whatever wordage suits 
your plot and characters best. But if you 
are just breaking into this market, your 
chances are much better when you stick to 
one of those indicated lengths. But known or 
new, you have a fine market here for well 
written stuff. And the editor is proud to 
count the number of new writers he has 
bought from, eacl This is one market 
where serials are always in demand, and new 


year. 
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people have some chance of selling the longer 
Payment is from a cent and a quarter 
(Except for first sales, 


stories. 
up, on acceptance. 
when it is on publication.) Editor—Chandler 


H. Whipple. Address—280 Broadway. 


Detective Fiction Weekly is another Mun- 
sey magazine with a wide-open market for 
all lengths—anything from 1,000 up to 70,000 
words. Here, the big need now is for shorts ; 
this means from 1,000 up to 8,000 words. 
Also, the longer material which is written 
with interesting breaks for serialization. Good 
drama is important. Also, stories must have 
interesting people in them—ones which at- 
tract and hold readers’ interest. As to story 
types, there are no rules and no formulas. 
Fhe appeal is perhaps a shade more adult 
than in many popular pulps. And there is 
more emphasis on characterization and _ less 
Other 


Editor Charles Ingerman 


on action, than in some magazines. 
than these points, 
makes few specifications. Studying the maga- 
zine will help you, of course. Don’t neglect 
this, no matter what market you are writing 
for! The Argosy market is wide open to 
everyone, and welcomes new people all the 
time. It takes a lot of new blood to keep a 
weekly going! Reports are prompt. Payment 
is on acceptance, except for first sales. The 
minimum rate is a cent and a quarter. Ad- 
280 Broadway. 


dress 


All-Story Love Tales, another Munsey 
weekly, has a big market for all sorts of 
romantic modern love stories. At present, the 
best length is something between 4,000 and 
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6,000 words. Kee p to this uf you ar new 
comer. And be sure you havs 

f - ry1} wordacge Tt . nf } ald | 
or your wordage 1e coni;¢ict i ud DO 


definitely between your hero and ‘roin 
Reports are prompt \nd pay! 

and up, on acceptance Ao pting 
first sales, which get checks o1 p blication 


This love pulp does not use short horts. And 


right now, there is no market for 
Editor—Miss Amita 


280 Broadway. 


Fairgrieve. Address 


ORACE BROWN, the production edito1 
of the fact-detective m 


lished under the Country Press name 


igazines pubD 
part 


of Fawcett Group, 1501 Broadway), stresses 


the importance of good pictu ybtainable 
for a story Not all write » this fiel 
realize tl tory 1 t 
interestl pict ( 

] 4 rn + 
readers, na { me wil 


be used. This is why “checl 


means checks sent out just a n as bot 
the manuscript and the pictures have be 
received in the editorial offic 

The pictures often 
writer The 
realize this. Consequently, with the query to 


would 


the 


editors 


necessary cost 


some outlay of cash 
the editor as to whether a certain case 
be acceptable, they expect the writer to send 


i 
1 


only a list of the pictures which 
obtained to 


could be 
illustrate the case. The writer 
doesn’t need to spend money for prints unt 
the editor is interested in sec 
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he hears that 
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or Bi 
consequently, offers a much large centa: 


of acceptances than any other. A writer mu 


do plenty of 


personal investigation. But rv 
sults are surer in the way of sales! 

Any type of crime story in which homicid 
is important may fit into this group (Startling 
Detective, Daring Detective and Dynam 
Detective 
sionally a story of crime without murdet 
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Norton, editor of 


Dime Sports, is landing 
shorts in the Satevepost nowadays. Who said 
editors can’t write? 

On Dime Sports, there’s an acute need for 
ts. More than enough fact stuff has come 
n lately Too 


submitting 


and this inventory is stocked. 


many people are wasting time 


humorous first-person material which is 
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be professional world championship. 


big need is for lengths of 5,000 to 6,000 


rds. Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
205 East 42nd Street 
@® Adventure, edited by Howard Bloomfield, 

of Popular Publications’ best markets, 
but 


Address 


ting some big-time names, using 


ry two newcomers in each issue also 

+1 2% ’ } . ° 
ything with an outdoors setting is good. 
Western stories with more development of 

. : ; . 

‘ tl is 1 1 in the 
( Western 1 I lways 
led \nd there is shortage of good 


shorts about China, Malay, and the 


S Phe 


South 
serial situation is well taken care 


of now. But the market is good for novelettes 


under 20,000 words. Occasionally, a one or 


two page poem in ballad form is used. Also, 
od fact piece on some personal adventure 
little known action. Payment is at good 
tes, on acceptance Address—205 East 
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strong, the telling emotional. The stories 
should have at least three major crises, to 
provide enough power to carry the length. 
We are constantly in the market for stories 
of this length. And,” she adds, “the more 
verisimilitude they have, the more I like 
them.” Address—149 Madison Avenue. 


e@ Romantic Story, the Fawcett confession 
magazine edited by Helen Cunningham, is 
making a special offer of $25.00 for “the 
most romantic episode in your life” told in 
1,500 words or less. There is also a wide open 
market for shorts from 3,000 to 7,500 words. 
Stories should be “convincing, dramatic con- 
fessions of modern young women, married or 
unmarried, with an occasional story from the 
man’s point of view. Must have strong ele- 
ment of suspense, good characterization, defi- 
nitely something to confess, strong love in- 
terest, strong moral tone. These stories should 
be full of emotional conflict, revolving 
around problems familiar to all young people, 
though the backgrounds may be glamorous 
or familiar. 

“We want dramatic stories, but the drama 
should be fundamental, rather than depen- 
dent on a maze of extraneous complications 
that detract from the main development. The 
happy ending must not *be a matter of syn- 
thetic conclusion, but must be achieved only 
after atonement and through the characters’ 
own efforts toward regeneration. For variety, 
if the drama is sufficiently strong, we wel- 
come a story with an unhappy ending.” Pay- 
ment is a cent and a half, up; on acceptance. 
Address—1501 Broadway. 


@ Personal Romances, edited by Ruth Baer 
at 122 East 42nd Street is interested in stories 
with a Hollywood background especially. 
Their readers also like mystery complications, 
or newspaper backgrounds. But a variety of 
treatments and plots are indicated for this 
confession magazine. Seduction is the base 
of the plots. Better study the magazine for 
its special slant. If you are a newcomer to 
the market, you will find the best length to 
try is from 2,000 to 5,000 words, not longer. 
Payment is on publication, at a cent a word 
and up. 


In the straight-love field, Jane Littell is 
looking for more “new writers with that 
fresh touch, that youthful point of view” 
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which she likes; writers who “see life as it 
is, whose problems are the problems of the 
readers, and who write in a modern, youthful 
tone.” The best length, especially for a new 
writer, is 5,000 words. But anything from 
4,000 up to 9,000 words gets a good break. 
Too many stories are weak on drama. Strong 
emotional complications are important. 
“Heartbreak, but not too sobby.” And plots 
must still be “51 percent love!” Payment 
is On acceptance, at one cent a word and 
up. Also, there is now a market for verse, 
preferably about 8 to 16 lines. Love Book 
Magazine’s address—205 East 42nd Street. 

If you are a new, unpublished writer, 
remember that Sweetheart Stories, 149 'Madi- 
son Avenue, is conducting a contest for stories 
by new people. This closes on June 30th. 
Time enough yet to enter. Helen MacVichie 
is the editor. 

Ace G-Man Magazine, one of Popular 
Publications’ pulps needs copy badly. Es- 
pecially shorts of 5,000 words and novelettes 
between 8,000 and 9,000. “The stories should 
stress the element of suspense, dramatic ac- 
tion against odds. The locales should, for 
the most part, be metropolitan, and the con- 
flict should be against well-organized city 
gangs. The glory of the FBI service should 
be kept constantly in the reader’s mind 
through actual examples of the courage, self- 
sacrifice, resourcefulness, and skill of these 
federal man-hunters. Love interest should 
be at a minimum. But the dramatic develop- 
ment of stories must carry emotional values. 
There can be rivalry between the agents ; but 
the showdown should always find them ig- 
noring their personal differences and fight- 
ing back to back against their common foe, 
the criminal.” Payment is a cent and up; 
acceptance. Moran Tudury, editor. 205 
East 42nd Street. 

Dime Mystery, edited by Loring Dowst, 
and Strange Detective Mysteries, edited by 
Willard Crosby, are both in great need of 
good copy, especially in lengths under 5,000 
words, and about 9,000 words. These two 
pulps use unusual type of detective stories 
with strong menace. The editors are looking 
for new authors, and for new ideas in story 
types. Nothing is stereotyped. They are 
not limiting acceptable stories to the ex- 

(Continued on page 48) 











Building the Regional Novel: 


By Harriet L. Simpson 


“ T’S about Louisiana, you say? U-m-m 

Not one of those terribly sordid things, 

is it?— Well, I think I'll take it. I 
don’t think I’ve missed a book on the Louisi- 
ana delta country in years.” And the cus- 
tomer, planning to spend several hours in a 
place and with a people he has learned to 
love, goes away with the fourth consecutive 
novel he has read on the Louisiana Delta 
country. 


Maybe his neighbor up the street reads 
novels about the rural life of New England, 
or the Kentucky hills, or the corn lands of 
the west. Unlike the psychological novel, the 
fictionized biography, the literary-sex novel, 
the proletarian novel, and a dozen other 
types, the regional novel is no fad of the 
moment. A few years ago, “As the Earth 
Turns,’ a novel of New England life by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, won the Pulitzer Prize. 
This year the same award goes to another 
regional novel, Marjorie Kennan Rawlings’ 
“The Yearlin’,’ a story set in an obscure 


part of Florida. 


In between are a host of others, good and 
bad, and indifferent, but each is centered on 
the people and peculiarities of some one 
region of the United States. ‘The characters 
are different from persons living in other sec- 
tions, but not so different but what the 
reader can enjoy a feeling of understanding 
and kinship—that is if the author has done 
his job well. 


A lending library patron in Detroit may 
pass a highly praised and muchly advertised 
novel about the Indians of Peru. The In- 
dians of Peru are too different from himself ; 
besides, he has never been there, never will 
be there, and who cares anyway? Still he 
does want something different ; he is sick and 
tired of hearing and seeing nothing but city 
dwellers like himself. Ah, here is a book set 
in the vineyards and wine making district 
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along Lake Erie. The people in it are Ameri- 
cans like himself, but they are different 
enough to take him away from his own rou- 
tine. Besides he will maybe learn something 
about the country that would be useful ; he 
might go there on a vacation, or he and his 
wife drive up over a week end. He reads 
the book and if it be good he may close it 
with the pleased exclamation: ‘Why I feel 
as if I visited in that country and lived with 
those people.” 

It is a peculiar phenomenon of books and 
their readers that novels about the same re- 
gion are not always rivals. A writer can gain 
fame, literary laurels, and money, turning 
out year after year books about the same 
little region. Thomas Hardy did that; to- 
day he is known to every student of English 
literature. 


Readers will avidly read novels about a 
certain section when they never could under 
any circumstances, be tricked into reading 
a book of travel. Books of travel describe 
and delineate; they can not so recreate the 
life of a people that the reader will, like 
Dickens, laugh and cry and caper with the 
characters. The good regional novel does 
that; the poor ones read like a book of 
travel or are just hodge-podges of descrip- 
tion and action with no connecting link be- 
tween the two. 


HE beginning writer sees the popularity 

of the regional novel. He has heard it 
said that most any half way decent regional 
novel is assured of a fair sized sale. He de- 
cides to try his hand at one. Maybe he lives 
in the corn belt; a flat monotonous part of 
it where everybody is hopelessly respectable, 
sober, conventional, and commonplace. It is 
a most unpromising source of inspiration to 
any novelist. So the new writer looks over 
the rest of the country from books of 
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course. Ah, here is a place that seethes with 
the promise of drama, it is strikingly differ- 
ent, the inhabitants speak a whimsical dia- 
lect, and best of all, the place has never 
been written about by any other author. 
Let us suppose it is the copper mining 
country in eastern Tennessee, near the Great 
Smokey Mountains. Copper mining, what 
with the dangers of the work, the labor 
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filled with all manner of facts; he knows 
more about it than the people living there. 
He evolves a plot filled with love, drama, 
conflict, and romance, and proceeds to super- 
impose it upon the setting. 

He wonders as he works why his writing 
goes on slowly. No matter how much he 
knows he never seems to know enough. He 
has to do two hours research to write a para- 











“ie troubles, and the by-products designed for graph describing a drunken fiddler. The 
- munitions factories, is no colorless industry. conversation of his characters, in which he 
coh The people of the nearby country side ooze has made liberal use of the dialect described 
py color. They are mountaineers of the south- in the books, sounds unnatural and stilted. 
hn ern Appalachians, the wild, moonshining, He has trouble interweaving action, descrip- 
= gun-carrying, religiously fanatic, freedom tion, and characterization. His copy bristles 
_ loving hill men, beloved by fiction writers for with long descriptions of the people, the 
dys the past several decades. The country is de- scenery, still they never seem alive, they lead 
a scribed in geographies as being beautiful, the reader’s mind astray instead of riveting it 
rat rugged, filled with swift streams, and has tall on the story. He realizes he has no visual 
188) . . y . 
pines, ivy, laurel, and catamounts. picture of the locality. He strains his energy 
and | The writer in the flat corn land collects and his pocket book and visits the copper 
re- all the works he can find on the copper mining regions in the mountains. He asks 
ain country: books of fiction, geographies, geo- many questions and makes more notes. May- 
ing detic and geological surveys, government re- be he spends all of three weeks before com- 
me ports, and books of travel. He reads and _ ing home and finishing the novel. 
to- takes voluminous notes. Soon his head is Unless he has greater talents than most, 
lish 
.. | A FREE. TICKET TO SUCCESS... 
der By Request—One More Chance During June for YOU This is what 
to Earn a Three Months Collaboration — FREE 7s i © 
"1be 
: During April and May, I offered a free three months period of WARD THOMAS 
the collaboration to the new writer who sent me the most promis- Collaboration 
like ing manuscript during the month. As a result, two new writers can do for 
the are now receiving my intensive literary coaching and I expect 
to soon be able to announce that their work has been acclaimed YoU 
loes editorially. 
of In answer to many requests for an additional opportunity, I 
: will award one more free collaboration to the new writer (with 
a not more than 3 sales in 1939) who sends me the most 
be- promising manuscript during June. This will be your last 
chance to earn a three months period of the same intensive 
personal help that has brought Mrs. Edgerton and many other 
new writers, success. 
it All you need do is to send one or more of your manuscripts at 
Y my advertised rates with a detailed letter about your literary MURIEL EDGERTON 
jit experience and ambitions. I will report on all manuscripts ‘wo sales out of three 
nal within a few days but those indicating sales possibilities and stories completed under our 
Pe genuine ability will be retained until June 30th, to decide who collaboration! I had been 
ives a: sank po agen oo to their individual needs, as working long and hard ee 
; fully explained in my booklet. To start, send me one of your best stories my own, and had arrived 
- of yom if it can be sold, I’ll sell it for you. If unlikely to sell, I will give you nowhere, before I put my 
a detailed, paragraph-by-paragraph analysis that will spotlight the errors literary career in your 
ble, in a story. I discuss your plot, teach you how to make your characters hands.” 
ii live, how to point up your dialogue, etc. The fee for this detailed analysis ands. 
Is is Te per thousand words. Commissions: Sales to American markets, 10% ; New edition of my booklet 
. to minimum $5. Foreign, 15%. “TELLING AND SELL- 
ING YOUR STORIES” 
er WARD THOMAS and bulletin on editorial 
3 of 521 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. needs, free. 
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Writers Counsel Service 
William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


All We Ask of You! 


That YOU send us ONE ms. Today—so 
that you may test in the one PRACTICAL 
way the (1) Integrity; (2) Creative Skill; 
(3) Imaginative Enthusiasm; and (4) Per- 
sonal Interest of our Director. 

Any Critic-Agent MUST have these Es- 
sential qualities, if he is really to help you. 


Our Plan 


Every ms. receives the same careful, com- 
petent analysis. 

If it needs Criticism, it gets it. If not, it 
moves along to the Sales department, where, 
again, it is given detailed analysis, and a 
plan worked out. 

Every Problem personally supervised by 
the Director. 


A Sporting Challenge 


Send sample ms. TODAY—with letter 
about yourself, the small fee (60c per 1000 
words) and return postage. 

It costs NOTHING, if you are not sat- 
isfied. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 

rienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
Tor special rates on book lengths, criticisms and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





12 Grace Street 














COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantia] help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold, James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Thercs a NEW WAY 








to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 





Way to success. Complete training . . . con- 

structive criticisms...professional guidance... 

sales service... No flattery, no wasted time or 

effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 
fiction writers. Investigate 

now. Send for free booklet FREE 

ey, SE Ee 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. The Way 
Send me your free book, ‘‘The Way Past the Past 
Editor,”’ and the free criticism coupon. The 
PE CaS esinv sub vonsiwasereecwedinns veesseseese Editor 
SEED: Ci cece sceecstebesWobendesstedsevescceus 














Wrirer’s DIGEST 


the manuscript returns from the editors with 
nothing to show for its journey. If it is well 
written, showing promise, it may in the 
course of its travels collect notes of criticism. 

The writer shelves the novel and looks for 
other material or gives up regional novels 
as foolhardy and goes back to the stories he 
knows how to write. It has, however, hap- 
pened that the neophyte novelist looked 
about him. Maybe he read Edna Ferber’s 
“So Big,” set in the farm lands of Iowa. He 
discovers, with the heroine, that even cab- 
bages are beautiful. Maybe he read Raal- 
vaag’s “Giants of the North,” a stirring tale 
of pioneer Norwegian wheat growers. In any 
case he begins to look about him with new 
eyes. 

And when he looks about this familiar 
land, he sees things he never saw before 
About him he sees the conflict between hu- 
man beings or between men and the land. 
Two farms from his own an old man with 
bent shoulders and work twisted hands real- 
izes a long dream; he has paid off his mort- 
gage. On the edge of town lives a young 
girl, fresh from a great university but un- 
able to get a job; she frets and fumes and 
bitterly hates the rich corn lands and the 
stodgy farmers. Next door, a city couple, 
tired of the smoke and confusion of the 
cities, are struggling to make a place for 
themselves in the country. Over in the 
other corner of the township a farm home is 
torn; the old father, a cautious man distrust- 
ing change, resents the enthusiasm of his son 
for new and scientific methods of farming: 
the son hates the father for impoverishing 
the land, growing crops in the same old way. 

Instead of one novel the young writer can 
see a dozen in his own community, every- 
thing from light hearted romance to stark 
tragedy. He will begin to realize too, 
through wider reading and associations with 
people, that the business of growing corn 
and fattening hogs is as interesting to those 
living in other parts of the country as was 
moonshining and copper mining were to him. 

He decides on the novel he will write, out- 
lines it perhaps, and sets to work. Gone are 
the struggles with long descriptions, the pil- 
ing of detail on detail vainly trying to build 
a real background. From shoulder to 
shoulder living he is thoroughly steeped in 
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vith | what he is writing that he can choose the 

well | sale waek fe phrases from a multitude A 3 R E A T E D i T Oo Fe 
P 

the of them in his head and make that bit repre- G Oo & S Oo N R ECO R D 








sm. sentative of the whole. He no longer sweats 

t a 8 Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
for | to build a background. He doesn’t have to. of con yo Pe Sos x — — a now 
ra : . widely read columnist on New Yor un, recently wrote 
vels His characters do that for him. The country me as follows, ‘‘Dear ip eye It — me = ws od 
ais ; | that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
he has become more than a painted backdrop. | ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
ap- Background and characters now are one. De- has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
5 tip; 2 known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
ked scriptions are never detached > they are seen reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor's 
9 ° intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 

er’s as the characters see them. A cornfield is de- to others.’ 


He scribed not as seen by a stranger but by the ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 


ab- farmer who plows it, or the young woman modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
1al- who hates its black monotony or the city paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
; 3 . > never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
tale woman who thinks it beautiful. but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
‘ - " making no progress, if you have tried others without 

ny He learns to synthesize characterization, success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


ew description, and action. He lets the reader 
ig aaa iieasl date various $30,000 FROM ONE 
liar attitudes toward their work, their homes, SHORT STORY 



































re. their lives, the weather; and as the reader ieee % cele MANA ik al aes ian ad ks Wi, 
hu- lives with the characters he visualizes these | ff *t ty '“inethossible market, 3 ry * Ay 
nd. things. He does not see them as things sepa- forest and value Te nO WETIND TRAT Pas. 
° : é h bi d . d Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
‘ith rate and apart 5 a house so big an painte short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
l such 2 color a — there b t he sees them tories, oarentine. and , Learn a ¢ coach a begin- 
-al- § 9 @ < ; DU s r mpathet yp t t 
vi t d | f th 4 | h li t writers. "Special: work with professionals. Complete selling 
rt- as part and parcel of the people who live ou service. Very low rates. Send for my booklet 
their days surrounded by these things. er Bee Hate 
ing | their days: y these thing Scammon Lockwood sews; << 
un- The writer with an understanding and “—— ———————_—_—_ 
ind knowledge of his region sees clearly this re- 
th : Z : PERFECT TYPING 
e lationship between peoples and their physical 
le 5 : H “Ws On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy and all 
’ surroundings. e will ‘go further and see oe corrections. a interest pene, fgg non 
- . i ° ight years’ experience rompt service ate: 35c per 
i that men and women are shaped by their | iSiata words 
or surroundings ; from this shaping will spring FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
the the differences in thought and manner of | 1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
> 1S life that set them apart from those of other 
ist- regions. He will see, too, that the same en- G A G = Cc A ti I oO gy N 
on vironment will shape individuals differently ; MAKE BIG MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 
1 - h 1 h h © ere a ul igh on $200.00 per act aay “ 
ig : what one loves the other will hate. If the [Seson” TT069 titistraclon course: "a shot 3x BQo 80 
. . . . w. No @& r ice e - 
ing writer be skillful, the plot of his regional MARKETS INCLUDED. All for-:- +--+ +++. 
ay. novel will spring directly from such diverse MOON GAG.CARTOON SCROOL 
an attitudes ; the background will enter into the a 
a gah s Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 
ry- conflict, serve to heighten the characteriza- = 
rk tions, < aid 1 inexorz é 
= , and aid in the inexorable march of FIRST CLASS TYPING 
ee events. . 15 Years’ experience. Spelling, Punctuation and para- 
ith Suppose the young novelist in the corn graphing guaranteed. 35 cents per thousand words. 
mn belt decides to do a novel about the young Carbon copy. Manuscripts mailed flat. 
ose college girl who hates the country but can- KATE ROCHESTER 
vas not get away from it. She dreams of spend- a ae —_* 
m. ing a few months in New York or Chicago; 
ut- she is certain that if she could stay that long LISTEN, WRITERS! 
are she could find a job. Why doesn’t she go? I will criticize briefly one short story—up to 3,000 
‘ a / ’ words (enclose return postage) with each purchase 
vil- There is no money, but perhaps when the of | SELF-HELPS FOR, TO A WRITING. oh My 
ild ‘ ‘ elf-Helps are the modern condens way of helping 
1 corn crop is harvested and sold there will be you write 
to enough money. Suppose the book opens in DOROTHEA MUTTITT 
. . . '] J e 
in autumn as the corn is being harvested. Does | S*°ry Counsellor sreneerey See 
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42 Wrirter’s DicEst 
WRITE A the author begin with a lengthy description | thing 
of the corn lands in autumn; if he be a f fife. 
genius or an established author he might and can 
© ONG HIT get away with it, but not our young man who Mad 
has never published a regional novel. Well, coun 
why not begin with a corn husking scene town 
with a Hit Song Writer such as the public is familiar with over the not 
radio. That might do, it has some action, woul 
but the heroine of the book would not be the ] 
We have 5 new melodies in the field with the men. and | 
that need words... and 5 He ponders; his eyes brighten and he | throu 
new sets of lyrics that rushes for the typewriter. What about a dress 
eirvtcthgecangilias-cagtbatet scene in the kitchen; the girl’s father and count 
written by a hit song ; 5 ; 4 
3 —— the hired men eating supper with the heroine ant v 
PAUL Writer... and we invite guy toMBANDO = and her mother serving them. The author | of h 
WHITEMAN you to finish their songs. Top-ranking : ‘ 
Dean of mod- $1,000 advance royalties orchestra has already noticed that the American pub- from 
am American will be paid for the 10 leader lic is inordinately fond of vicarious eating; the r 
music =_ winning songs selected regional novels, especially the more popular Madz 
; with the aid of Paul White- ones devote much time and space to the while 
"A man, Guy Lombardo, business of eating and cooking—but they | after 
3° Billy Rose and Kay Kyser. never read like cookbooks. Remember the P 
&S If you can write simple baked beans in “As the Earth Turns” or the os 
ea + ae ee —" roast pig in “The Long Night?” In spite of | “ hi 
BILLY ROSE tunes, it will pay you to Founder of the . on th h k ale C way. 
Broedway's send for our free illus- College of all this, the author takes little time out to 
leading trated booklet which de- ,, Music! describe the food—as food apart from those rue 
GO a unique plan. Knowledge = who are eating it. Maybe he lets the food denly 
Song Hit Guild, Inc., 1619 help characterize the people ; its abundance, they , 
B’way, New York City. goodness; maybe he lets the hunger of the 
men and their zest for it give the reader some to let 
inkling of how hard the work of corn gath- | ™©@” 
FREE Booklet Tells How ering can be. Is the heroine’s mother, hos- the “ 
a. pitable, sweet and motherly, or stingy, dis- rong 
- York, NY. # contented, and whining—? The supper and | . — 
magi mig me without obligation your ‘ her way of serving it will tell you with no nt 
ea at cana ee that tells how I can write a 4 need for author’s statements. So will the i 
NOM ooceieeencccocscts:1smupsnuuumanene | ‘kitchen, the house, the conversation of the ae 
ee * men at table, both describe, characterize and One , 
SO iasisithsisinornscion State H sow the seeds of the plot. yr 
cio ecerrtaneaent vandhu etodeaetatntedesrtrcchateidesetahetal What is the heroine doing all this time? |}... ; 
SONGS - - LYRICS - - MUSIC Is she laughing and joking with the hired ieuted 
: ; i fad ; men, talking about farm crops, eating as “watt 
Offering a special service for frank criticism of manu " i ; rc 
scripts. The largest standard house in the West—Holly- heartily as the others? Not likely, since she begin 
wood’s First Music Publisher. hates the farm and wants to return to the ion, @ 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS city. Here is an opportunity for the height- aah ws 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. ening of characterization which is used much marry 
in the regional novel, and is ideally suited things 
to it. Characterization through contrast. The and pt 
\ conflict between a character and his environ- | 4.4 of 
ment has been the theme of countless re- § o¢ eet 
~~ +r oe nen eh Lineer gional novels and will doubtless be the 
aad many, her hits. Reasonable rates” for theme of many more. Alien corn; the per- Reac 
HAROLD POTTER son who does not fit, who wants to get away, | Novels, 
See ee ee ee Terk Gy | who is at constant odds with the people and / the bz 
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JUNE, 


things about him appeals to many in real 
life. Though heroine of a masterpiece which 
can be confined to no one classification, 
Madame Bovary was such a one. Wife of a 
country doctor in a small French agricultural 
town she yearned for all the things she did 
not have; money and all the luxuries it 
would buy, excitement, anything to break 
the hum-drum tedium of her days. Time 
and again Flaubert heightens her character 
through contrast; Madame Bovary daintily 
dressed and playing with her parasol at a 
county fair while a sturdy work-worn peas- 
ant woman steps up for an award for years 
of heavy labor; Madame Bovary looking 
from her scented, silken hung boudoir into 
the muddy streets of the country town; 
Madame Bovary reading exciting romances 
while her somewhat beefy husband takes his 
after dinner nap. 


Perhaps our writer will attempt to height- 
en his heroine’s character in much the same 
way. She listens disinterestedly to the con- 
versation of the others and says little. Sud- 
denly she leans forward listening eagerly ; 
they are talking the price of corn. A high 
price will mean that her father can afford 
to let her go to the city; a low price 
means disappointment. Perhaps they discuss 
the neighbors; and through their conversa- 
tion the reader will become acquainted with 
the farmer, and learn something of the farm- 
ing community. Maybe they mention the 
young man who has new fangled notions 
about chemical farming. Maybe some 
laugh at him. Some secretly fear his ideas. 
Others think he should be allowed to see 
what he can do. The heroine is interested ; 
here is someone young, thwarted, discon- 
tented like herself—if the book is to be a 
love-romance this is the beginning. It can 
begin here ; corn prices may fall to the bot- 
tom, the heroine never go to the city, or go 
and never find a job, and come home and 
marry the young farmer after dozens of 
things have connived to bring them together 
and pull them apart. And all of it can grow 
out of the background ; instead of being bits 
of action flung into it. 


Read anyone of half dozen good regional 
novels, and see how the plot springs out of 
the background itself. Harlan Hatcher’s 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


i pemgersg YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 
ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South ves Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send 
Work 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge 
poems and information. Correct 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243, Thomaston, Maine 


write for 

















SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
—— offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. 4 preperien that wil ‘speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seein iis believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“The Pattern of Wolf Pen” 
novel set in a heavily timbered region of the 
Kentucky hills. The Pattersons own large 
holdings of timber, and after some negotia- 
tions with a lumber buyer the head of the 
house agrees to let his trees be sold. From 
this simple decision springs the exciting 
chain of events which make the novel. The 
daughter of the family falls in love and gets 
married, the mother dies, the father is killed, 
the sons go their separate ways—all com- 
pactly plotted and arising from the sale of 
the timber. 

Time and again Thomas Hardy ,let the 
plot of a novel rise out of some seemingly 
minor incident; incident which could 
have happened in no region except in the 
particular one of which he was writing. In 


is a regional 


an 


“The Woodlanders, a young wood cutter 
drives down a narrow forest lane with a 
wagon load of wood. The bit of action 


serves not only to acquaint the reader with 
the region, its people, their work, and the 
hero, but from it also arise events that radi- 
cally change the hero’s life and form the 
plot of the book. 

The young man struggling with his novel 
of the corn belt will constantly be reading 
other regional novels, not to learn about 
another locality but to acquaint himself with 
tricks of the trade. His work will never be 
so stilted, awkward, and unconvincing as 
was the attempted book about the copper 
mining region. He will learn more and 
more thoroughly that it is one thing to de- 
scribe a country and a people and another 
to recreate them. He will find, that he never 
knows enough. Maybe one of his minor 
characters spends half his rainy days dream- 
ing over a Sears Roebuck catalog—fine, but 
first the author ought to learn at least a little 
of a Sears Roebuck catalog. Maybe the scien- 
tific young farmer reads a great many gov- 
ernment bulletins ; the author should read at 
least a few. His purpose will not be to de- 
scribe a Sears Roebuck catalog or a govern- 
ment bulletin, but to make his readers see 
the meaning of such things to the people of 
whom he is writing. The sophisticated young 
debutante reader with a Paris wardrobe, will 
then see nothing ridiculous about a mail or- 
der catalog but think of it as a wish book 
through which poverty stricken farm hands 


WRITER’S 





DIcEstT 


turn wistfully on rainy days. 

Though the writer of regional novels may 
conquer many problems, too often it seems 
that new ones are constantly cropping up. 
The question of dialect has never been com- 
pletely settled, though most agree that it is 
well to know a dialect perfectly before at- 
tempting to write it— and then use it spar- 
ingly with not too many peculiar spellings. 
A problem of many regional writers, and one 
from which the author has suffered, is an 
over attention to detail which tires the reader 
and makes him wonder if the book is a sci- 
entific treatise. Anyway it’s great fun writ- 
ing about things you know, and a hell of a 
lot easier. 

Sir: 

What’s the story about Munsey’s. 

rumors. ... 


I heard 


JoHN ALEXANDER II. 
Munsey’s going full steam ahead. The 
house offered some of its properties for sale. There 
were no takers.—Ed. 


are 


Sir: 

We are in the market for illustrated features, 
1000 to 1500 words describing manufacturing and 
merchandising methods used successfully by lead- 
ing shoe manufacturers. Also for features on 
shoe manufacturers who are doing something dif- 
ferent or in a different manner from others in 
the industry. 

Feature stories covering the operations of lead- 
ing chain operators are also wanted. 

Most of our technical material is supplied by 
writers closely connected with the shoe and leather 
industries, but we can use articles on merchan- 
dising leather and shoes providing they treat with 
specific problems of this industry. 

Prompt reports inquiries and submitted 
manuscript, pay lc per word after publication. 

RALPH B. Bryan, Editor, 
Hide and Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


on 


Sir: 

After eighteen years of free-lancing in humor, 
during which period I have sold several hundred 
thousand jokes and gags, many of them from 
tips in the W. D., I am now entering the pub- 
lishing business. 

I am planning on issuing a series of ten-cent 
joke books based on original humor created from 
my own principles. Wish me good luck in my 
new project. 

Don I. FRANKEL, 
3623 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago, III. 


Author Frankel may be a market for Digest 
readers who are still just writers. Meanwhile, 
Good Luck, Don !—Ed. 
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President 





ERIC TAYLOR 


is one of the 27 professional 
writers, editors, publishers and 
educators chosen to sit in stern 
and unbiased judgment of the 
educational value of STORY- 
CRAFT. Mr. Taylor is author 
of over 200 short-stories, nov- 
elettes and serials published in 
24 nationally circulated maga- 
tines. During the past two years 
a dozen of his screen stories 
have been produced. He has 
written: “Il have never known 
anyone who is as capable of 
clearly explaining the mechan- 
ies of writing, nor so humanly 
patient and encour- 
aging to the begin- 
ner, as FREDERICK 
PALMER. A sincere 
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READ WHAT ONE OF "JURY 
of 27" says of STORYCRAFT 


TORYCRAFT 


INCORPORAT € 0 aaa 


BUILDING ® Hollywood Boulevard at Gramercy Place 
a ee ee: Se a See ee ee 







"Since my survey and analysis of Storycraft | have 
been thinking a little regretfully and a little wist- 
fully what such a course would have meant to me 
fifteen years ago. Then, the thought that | was 
stepping into competition with experienced pro- 
fessional writers filled me with awe. Unsuccessfully, 
| wrote a story, and others, and still others when | 
should have been doing such interesting and pro- 
gressive work as is outlined in Storycraft. You han- 
dle writers as a smart prizefight manager handles 
his beginners; you nurse them along in the gym and 
send them out against something they can whip, at 
first, instead of something that will surely whip 
them. My only criticism of Storycraft is that you 
did not place it in my hands fif- 


SEND FOR _ teen years ago."—Eric Taylor. 
“YOUR 

WRITING “YOUR WRITING CAREER" 

CAREER" SENT FREE TO YOU 


together with a free copy of Division Num- 
ber One and Assignment Number One of 
the NEW Frederick Palmer Course and Serv- 
ice in Storycraft, including an analytical test 
of your creative talent and aptitude and a 
free report, written personally by Frederick 
Palmer. Entirely free of obligation; you will 
not be urged to enroll. 











Frederick Palmer is not connected 


5 R S g with any other organization. 


FREDERICK PALMER, President, “‘Storycraft” 








beginner who fails 
to send for “Your 
Writing Career" 
and investigate 
STORYCRAFT is 
overlooking an ex- 
ceptional chance." 


beautifully il- 
lustrated bro- 
chure, "Your 
Writing Ca- 
reer" and the 
free writing 
talent “I. Q." 





Academy Building (Department 15) 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, “YOUR WRITING 
CAREER” and Division No. 1 of your NEW Course and 
Service. It is understood that I may complete the entire first 
Writing Assignment and obtain your personal report on my 
work, also entirely without cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 


All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Books or stories. Carbon 
30c per thousand 
spelling and 


professionally. 
copy. Extra first and last sheets. 
words. 40c for minor corrections in 
grammar. Mailed fiat. 


L. ROUCH 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Accurately, 


ROUTE 1 


Playwrights and Radio Writers 


Radio scripts read, corrected. Fee One Dollar. Plays, 
read and corrections suggested — One Dollar per act. 
Send fee with scripts and return stamped envelope. 


PLAYWRIGHTS and WRITERS SERVICE 
1414 — Hall i — pe nc Illinois 














GUARANTEED SALES 


I am the only agent in the country who offers a 
GUARANTEED SALES PLAN. I charge $3 fee on 
all mss. (any length) accepted for marketing. FREE 
revision suggestions offered when mss. warrants. Send 
name for FREE details. 


DOROTHY ORRTON, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE | 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 





New York 








Work with Actual 


FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS oun 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











PLIM At ALE Ae 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into ay: 
thing you write without tedious drills or er- “se 


















ie it instantly more expressive, 
oo etting and colorful. B 
ear © invigorate and enliven your writing with— 
s skilifully chosen. The VERS-FINDER is a treasury of, 
000 powartet verbs arranged gg to a startling, 
a fe than th of the dictionary. 
n 


lor circular. 
Dept. 6, EMAUS, PA. 








new meth 


RODALE PRESS, 
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An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 











FOR JULY 


1: Interview with newsreel photographer. 
His adventures and risks in “getting that pic- 
ture.” 

2: Local ventriloguist. Is there an un- 
sung Edgar Bergen in your community? 

3: Experiences of local parachute 
jumper; narrow escapes with death. 

4: How our grandparents celebrated the 
Fourth of Julys. 

5: Local symphony orchestra. 

6: Ardent stamp collectors of your city. 

7: Oxcart days in your section ; first roads 
and their many hazards; Indians, wolves, 
and rattle snakes. 

8: Champion swimmers of your section 
or state. 

9: Experiences of bus or taxi drivers. 

10: Modern blacksmithing. How many 
old-time blacksmiths have survived in your 
town? How the automobile industry has just 
about wiped out the horse-shoeing business. 

11: Girl acrobats of your city. 

12: How automobile tags of your state 
are made. 

13: Revolutionary and Civil War strug- 
gles in your state. Their heroes and heroines. 

14: Outstanding speed boat drivers of 
your region. 

15: Successful woman 
woman who runs a dairy. 

16: Letter from a missionary in China. 

17: Old field schools; ancient textbooks ; 
early educators. 

18: Fish hatchery. How the government 
distributes game fish in lakes and streams in 
your state and over the country. 

19: Amateur radio operators in your 
state. The approximate number. How many 
are blind? How these will serve the 
country in time of war. 

20: A veteran preacher, 
who has set a record in marrying couples. 

21: First printers and newspapers 
your vicinity or state. 


farmer, or a 


“hams” 
a minister 


or 


in 
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22: Experiences of a dog-catcher. His 
full duties. How people hate him, but he’s 
probably not hard-hearted at all. Scene at 
city dog pound. 

23: People in your community who have 
been awarded the Carnegie medal for brav- 
ery. Give an account of their deeds. 

24: Insight into activities of postoffice. 





gion. Is there a young giant? What is his 
leading ambition? Reasons for abnormal 
growth. 

31: The champion quilter in your com- 
munity. Many aged women spend most of 
their time piecing quilts for their children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Some 
elderly people do this and manage to stay off 











her. | How mail is handled. Postoffice jargon. relief. 
pic- | 25: Ancient graveyards; first funeral Sir: 
| there. So many have asked that we have you pub- 
: 26: Build f — A lish the announcement of the Battle Hymn Award, 
un- ape cnaneneied vig mo c airp ~eere NY Iam sending it, in the hope that you will use it. 
contests in your vicinity ? Boys who hope to First place, and the award, goes to Nellie Mor- 
grow up to be fliers or designers of planes. gan, Christopher, Ill. Second, to Bessie Webb 
— 27: Song-writers of your city. Number Jaynes, Birmingham, Ala. 
of songs to their credit and their popularity. ett oo bers, ee 
the | Their latest efforts. What started them into Se ae ae ee ee — 
the writing of songs. Just how songs are _ sree 
born. Sir: 
: : ‘ A clipping of the article “Stack "Em Up,” by 
ity. e pping e ’ } 
; 28: An Indian reservation in your state Don Ulsh, which appeared in the April, 1939, 
ads | or a neighboring state. The redskin’s mod- Warrer’s Dicest has just been brought to my 
eS, Fern mode of existence. It’s not vanishing attention. 
race ! The address of Mademoiselle is 1 East 57th 
, ‘ “ea ; 
ion = : ’ Street, New York City. We are not in the mar- 
29: Prominent members of the legal _ ket for gags or cartoons nor have we been for 
fession long ago. the past two years. Grorce WALLER, Jr., 
30: The tallest boy or man in your re- Associate Editor. 
iny ee ok 
our 
“|| SATISFIED?? 
a ay 
ate Do you blissfully wave acceptance checks under the eager nose of 
your typewriter? Or do you hysterically stuff its face with rejection 
ig- slips and shriek at it? 
es. In either case my SALES for YOU will soon have your typewriter sigh- 
of ing contentedly. My criticism and analysis will help YOU towards that 
first SALE or more consistent SELLING. 
a How? As a highly trained SALES critic with EDITORIAL experience 





I judge manuscript SALABILITY — YOUR SALABILITY! 


la. A SALES Service Complete. In New York City my representative, 

Bs Eileen Mooney, places your salable manuscripts on editorial desks. In 
Hollywood I represent you. 

nt An agent's profit should come from SALES—pnot incidentals. My 

in handling charge for my criticism and sales service is $1 for EACH manu- 
script up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 

ur and $10 above 50,000 words. This charge is deducted from my 10% com- 

ay mission on sales. Fee and stamped self-addressed envelope MUST ac- 


he fi company all manuscripts. Ms. typing service available—rates on request. 


er GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
= Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Get your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! 
Learn to win from a WINNER! My Students 
have already won over ONE-THIRD OF A 
MILLION DOLLARS in PRIZES, including 
over ONE HUNDRED AUTOMOBILES! 


FREE HELP! As a foretaste, I 

* offer you 3 Gifts: 
1. My newest “CONTEST BULLETIN”, 
brimming with WINNING SECRETS. : 
2. A cavalcade of P & G WHITE NAPHTHA 
SOAP WINNING ENTRIES. 
3. A cavalcade of IVORY FLAKES WIN- 
NERS. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for “the 3 Gifts.” 


Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














t1Sing 
im o(t)eel =) 


M @ quickly during spare time. Also earn 
while — learn. No experience necessary. New, easy method. Nothing 
else like it. Send at once for free booklet—‘‘Win Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ and requirements. io obligation. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 





joney in advertising. Pre; 





NO ORCHIDS! 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE gives you clear, concise and 
sincere criticism. We do not resort to flattery, but we 
do go over your story or play with a fine tooth comb 
and discuss it at length constructively. 
75c per 1000 words. Enclose remittance with MSS. 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


3749 85th St., Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 








SONGS PUBLISHED 


Marketed and Publicized. Poems set to music. 
Reasonable service charges. Standard royalties 
paid. 

WESTMORE MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. W—919 S. W. Taylor St. Portiand, Ore. 


MELODY ON APPROVAL % 


This is advisable before having the piano part made to 
ur poem. A correct piano part is guaranteed by 
uther A. Clark, arranger of the piano part, ‘‘WHEN 

IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES”’, 

NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Luther A. Clark, Composer and Manager 
Thomaston, Maine 











BE A COLUMNIST — 


Fill your column with quips so witty, skits so hilarious, 
verses so hauntingly clever that attention of syndicates is 
attracted. How to do it? Ask for free information. 

JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 








3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 305A, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 


New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 37) 


tremely bizarre in plot or murder weapon. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 
There is also a big open market on Big 





Book Western Magazine and on .44 Western. 
These are the only magazines published by | 
Popular Publications which pay less than one | 


cent minimum. On these two, payment varies 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of a 


cent. But on acceptance always. Address— 


205 East 42nd Street. 

Another pulp house which is a wide open 
market and buying all new material is the 
“Thrilling” group at 22 West 48th Street. 
Leo Margulies( editorial director, keeps a 
finger on the pulse of the entire group and 
can tell you at any moment the exact con- 
dition of the inventory and the current needs 
of the moment. Here the up-to-the- 
minute requirements : 

In the Western field, more than enough 
shorts are on hand for the one-cent group. 
However, short novels of 15,000 to 20,000 
words can be used. In the detective field all 
lengths are badly needed. But in adventure 
stories, only shorts are now in demand. In 
the love field (third-person romances) any 
length from 1,000 up to 15,000 words is 
welcome. These are the cent a word maga- 
zines. 

In the war-air field, novels continue to 
deal with the World War. Shorts, however, 
are going in heavily for stories about modern 
air doings—air mails, transports such as the 
Yankee Clippers, prospecting by plane in 
Alaska and other inaccessible places, Ameri- 
can soldier-aviators who get mixed up in 
any of the present-day wars, spying in the 
aviation industry. There are plenty of ex- 
citing possibilities here. Lengths up to 6,000 
Rates—one cent; all on ac- 
ceptance at this house. 

There’s a special need for horror-terror 
stories up to 15,000 words on Thrilling Mys- 


are 


words are best. 


tery. (A one-cent market) Thrilling Ranch 
needs every length to 20,000 words: 1,000- 
6,000: 8,000-10,000 ; 15,000-20,000. Stories 


are definitely romantic, with more love than 
action; in a Western setting; from the girl’s 
point of view. Also, a one-cent field. 

In the sports line, the inventory is low. 
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There is a crying need for stories about all 
the minor sports. G-Men can use a lot of 
shorts featuring FBI activities. And the 
editor is also looking for shorts in the pseudo- 
scientific field for Thrilling Wonder. 

There are only a few magazines in this 
group which pay under a cent a word. That 
one-cent rate, and up, applies to everything 
mentioned above. At the half-cent rate, there 
is a big need for both Western and detective 
stories in lengths from 1,000 up to 10,000 
words. And Strange Stories, which prints 
about 13 stories to an issue, also needs ma- 
terial in those lengths at the same rate of a 
half-cent minimum. All magazines under the 
“Thrilling” banner give very prompt deci- 
sions and checks. And editors are very coop- 
erative. Address—22 West 48th Street. 

The Gernsback magazine, Your Body, has 
been combined with the one called Know 
Yourself. Most material for the Gernsback 
magazines is now assigned to regular writers. 
Address—99 Hudson Street. 

In the Double-Action group at 60 Hudson 
Street, a few changes have taken place. Sky 
Raiders is the new title of the pulp formerly 
called Air Action. But there is no change 
in contents or story requirements. Two titles 
have been dropped:Undercover Detective 
and Complete Cowboy. This house buys con- 
siderable new material, for which it pays a 
half cent and up, but also uses a percentage 
of reprint stories. Payment continues to be 
somewhat slow. 

Astro Distributors Corp., 67 West 44th 
Street, needs more material than they are 
getting for their bi-monthly publication 
called For Married People Only. The maga- 
zine uses a wide range of topics, but especi- 
ally real things that actually happen in life. 
Articles should be factual, not fictioned. The 
problem should be stated clearly, with a little 
color to make interesting reading, and the 
solution given in detail. Best lengths: 1,200- 
1,500 words. Payment is from a half cent up 
to one cent, and varies between acceptance 
and publication. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, which has been 
located at 381 Fourth Avenue, is moving up 
to the Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street. 

Anthony M. Rud has left Street & Smith, 
and his assistant Mr. Kessler is editing Clues- 
Detective and Detective Story Magazine. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

, jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Cp Ob TORP WEIS. 66s ccs cecescivices $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.............4-- 2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............00. 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............... 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............6- 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Milwaukee 
Market Letter 


By Norman A. Kou, 


OT an altogether happy picture for 
N writers is presented on the Milwaukee 

publishing scene these days. Virtually 
no fiction markets are open here at present; 
there is only a limited field for the sale of 
feature articles and trade publications are mar- 
kets only for writers able to meet stringent require- 
ments. 

Religio-educational publications in the Episco- 
palian and Catholic fields offer some opportunities 
to writers; but here the expert with an impressive 
title and something genuine to say is preferred 
to the ordinary free lance writer. 

This does not mean Milwaukee markets are 
closed. They are open to the writer who will 
study his publication and who will bend an effort 
toward obtaining exactly what the markets here 
desire. 

Addresses are all in Milwaukee, Wis., except 
where otherwise specified. 


Daily Papers 

The Milwaukee Journal requests that all sub- 
missions be addressed to the Feature Editor. The 
Journal, located at N. Fourth and W. State 
streets, buys short, bright non-fiction stories with 
accompanying photographs for its “green sheet,” 
published daily. Articles must have local or Wis- 
consin angle. This paper is also in the market 
for features with a current event tieup, not neces- 
sarily local, for its daily editorial page. Prices 
depend on quality. All fiction is purchased from 
syndicates. Some pictures are bought for its 
Sunday rotogravure section at rates ranging be- 


tween $2.50 and $5 per picture. 

The Milwaukee Evening Post (successor to The Milwaukee 
Leader) is edited by Paul Holmes and is located at 
N. Sixth St. and W. Juneau Ave. This paper is not in the 
market for any free lance material, but may later purchase 
—T* and pictures for its weekly feature section, 
published on Saturday. 


Magazines * 


The Living Church, 744 N. Fourth street, is 
published by Editor Clifford Morehouse. This 
magazine uses fiction and non-fiction pertaining 
only to the High Episcopal church. Short stories 
must not exceed 2,000 words and are acceptable 
only if the quality is “too good to turn down.” 
Non-fiction on any subject pertaining to the high 
church will be considered. Payment is made on 
acceptance at $1.50 per column of approximately 
600 words. Suitable photographs will also be 
bought, the price depending on quality and the 
use to which they can be put. 





The Catholic School Fournal, 407 E. Michigan 


street, buys only occasional articles. Material 
must deal with Catholic education, industrial 
arts and vocational guidance. Writer must ex- 
hibit expert knowledge of his subject. Impressive 


titles after writer’s name will help to sell to this 
market. Payment is made on quality of article. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Trade Journals 


Brooms, Brushes and Mobs is edited by A. W. 
Drill at 407 E. Michigan street. “Most needed 
at the present time are stories not exceeding 1,500 
words dealing with improvements in production 
methods, plant efficiency, machinery and equip- 
ment installation and maintenance, as _ related 
specifically to the fields of broom, brush and 
mop manufacturing, purchasing, handling and 
preparation of stock and raw materials such as 
bristles, broom corn, fibres, wire, handles, ete. 
Writers should bear in mind that these stories are 
read by manufacturers and not by retailers. 
Other stories desired are those dealing with man- 
ufacturing sales, operating and promotion costs 
and accounting methods; personnel management, 
new products and merchandising plans.”  Pay- 
ment for acceptable material is Yec per word; 
photographs from 50c to $1.50. 


The Feed Bag is edited by Emil J. Blacky, with 
offices at 741 N. Milwaukee street. Writers are 
advised to bear in mind that this magazine has 
changed its policy along with its format. It now 
wants articles not to exceed 800 words. There 


must be no “padding”; every sentence must 
contain “meat”. Photographs are more in de- 
mand. Mr. Blacky wants unique merchandising 


ideas used by feed dealers and will consider 
stories on sales methods, only if the methods de- 
scribed are extraordinary. Manuscripts dealing 
with absolutely unused promotion stunts will re- 
ceive consideration. This magazine also wants 
stories about newly built feed mills, accompanied 
by good interior photographs, showing equipment, 
and an exterior view of the plant with a portrait 
“shot” of the owner, if available. The Feed Bag 
will arrange for photographs if the story is good 
and the writer cannot obtain them. Farm and 
pastoral scenes for its cover are also bought. 
Payment is made on the basis of 1c a word and 
bonus for good stories. Photographs bring between 
$2 and $5. The editor is a friendly and able 
fellow. 


The Driller is published by A. R. Tafte, editor. 
The address is South Milwaukee. Mr. Tafte is 
on the lookout for articles between 750 and 1,250 
words on water well drilling with cable-tool drills. 
Payment will be made on acceptance at the rate 


of lc a word plus $1 for photographs. Writers 
should query this market first. 
The Northeastern Confectioner, at 707 N. 


Broadway, will not be in the market for any free 
lance material until the autumn of 1939. 


The Butter and Cheese Maker, at 505 W. 
Cherry street, will consider articles for its pub- 
lication only if they are written by persons with 
an expert knowledge of the dairy industry. 
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Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan street, is edited 
by Walter Belson. The name is descriptive of 
the material sought. Mr. Belson will buy 
“authentic” articles on Ford dealerships and will 
pay le a word for yarns between 300 and 
1,000 words. The editor frowns on misrepresen- 
tation by unqualified writers who visit Ford 
agencies as writers for Ford Field. Payment of 
$1 is made on pictures, but query first. 


Miscellaneous 

The Modelmaker, 7611 W. State street, is 
edited by A. C. Kalmbach. This magazine is well 
supplied at the present time but will consider 
terse, well written articles on shop methods for 
building models and descriptions. Price depends 
on quality, but the standard rate is Yc per 
word. Photographs are paid for on the basis of 
quality. 

The Model Railroader, 7611 W. State street, 
is not in the market now for manuscripts, accord- 
ing to A. C. Kalmbach, the editor. Most of the 
material is submitted by hobbyists who receive 
no pay. 








The New Anvil, edited by Jack Conroy, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Monthly. 
15 cents per copy, $1.50 per year. We use short 
verse and fiction of vigorous social affirmation 
which must be reinforced by artistic development. 
We do not employ rejection slips, and report 
promptly. We do not pay for material at 
present, but inasmuch as the old ANVIL pub- 
lished the first work of several now prominent 
writers we feel that publication in THE NEW 
ANVIL may possibly lead to tangible financial 
rewards. Verse of not more than 20 lines and 
short stories of not more than 3000 words, though 
occasionally an exception may be made in the 
case of extraordinary material. 

(Jack’s sheet is on the far left side of the 
problem.—Ed. ) 





Sir: 

While we are only bi-monthly at present, I am 
always glad to look over good articles that will 
be of interest to pharmacists. 

What I particularly need at the present mo- 
ment is material for our “Prescription Pointers” 
department. This consists of short paragraphs 
giving the pharmacist new ways of saving time, 
labor and expense in the preparation of various 
prescriptions. As the editor is a registered phar- 
macist, himself, no old stuff will get by. $2.00 
and up will be paid for each prescription pointer 
according to its value. 

Other items I would like to get hold of are 
articles and photographs concerning pharmacists 
in faraway countries, particularly the strange and 
dramatic. 

ALLEN KueEIn, Modern Pharmacy, 
12 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Parke and Davis own this book.—Ed. 





Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City > State 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A 
NEW LIFE 


Withir 
Your Grasp! 


RESHAPE 


\ wus would you 
\ give for a chance 

to begin life anew—not 
| in a hereafter, but here 
on earth—with all of 
the advantages of your past 
experiences and with all of 
your mistakes behind you? 

This is not a fantastic 
claim, or a bombastic state- 
ment—it is reality. The 
body you have today is not 
the one you were born with 
—each cell of it has been 
reborn thousands of times 
—nature has seen to that. 
But what of the you—are 
you following the same old 
routine of living? If life is 
not what you would like it 
to be you can create a 
change. 

Let the Rosicrucians, 
preservers of certain pri- 
vate wisdom of the sages, 
show you how to live intel- 
ligently, knowingly—con- 
verting opportunities into 
advantages. Become a 
Master of living. 
Accept This Free Book 
If you are sincere, write for 
a free copy of ‘“‘The 
Secret Heritage.’’ 
Ittellshow youmay 
share this wisdom. 


Address: Scribe a x.K. 
The 


ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
(NOT a religious 
organization) 






















































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service. Rates 40c per 1,000 words; 10 per 
cent discount on 15,000 words or more, Carbon copy and 
extra outside sheets, free. Proof read and mailed fiat. 


CORDELIA M. DREWS 


JUNEAU, WISCONSIN 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Writer’s Digest 
Quiz 


By LurTon BLASSINGAME 


Have you been aware of a constant sen- 
sation of surveillance, a fear your every 
movement was being watched ? 

Well, don’t let it worry you too much. 
The editor of Wrirer’s Dicest has had his 
spies out for several months, and they report 
there are entirely too many beginning writers 
who don’t know editorial policies, who don’t 
keep up on new trends in the book and 
magazine fields, who don’t realize that com- 
mercial fiction writing is a business requiring 
work and study. 

The editor suggested I prepare a quiz 
which could be satisfactorily answered by 
any writer who had a good general back- 
ground and who took his work and his 
WRITER’s DicEst seriously. 

You might score yourself this way: deduct 
ten points from 100 for every question 
answered incorrectly. I promise that any of 
you who get a score of eighty or better will 
be spied upon no more! 

1. Is it necessary to stick to one point of 
view in writing a commercial short story? 

2. What is the name of the company 
publishing The Saturday Evening Post, and 
to what audience is the Post designed to 
appeal? 

3. Is it necessary for an author to copy- 
right the work before offering it for sale to a 
magazine or book publisher? 

4. When writing fiction, should you limit 
the story to a personal problem for your hero 
or heroine or should you add a thematic 
sub-plot (Virtue brings material reward; 
Woman’s place is in the home; Alien corn 
doesn’t grow; In nature there is no justice; 
to mention a few such themes) which runs 
throughout the story? 

5. Is the outright sex novel (a) gaining 
in popularity ; (b) losing interest; (c) hold- 
ing its own? 

6. If you had written a sophisticated 
short short story of approximately 1500 
words in which your hero was faced with 
a problem involving the double standard, 
to which three magazines would you submit 
your story? 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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7. Is there (a) a greater or (b) a lesser a single viewpoint. Even when writing 
interest in democracy today than there was’ smooth paper stories, it is advisable for the 
seven years ago? If there is any change beginner to stick to a single viewpoint since 
either way, is it important to you as a_ effective changes in viewpoint require ex- 
writer ? treme skill in timing and in the handling 
n- 8. Is it better to name the emotions of of transition from one viewpoint to another. 
ry your chief characters or to describe their Further, the beginner usually gains a stronger 
emotions? Why? emotional effect and more economy of words 
h. 9. Within the past three years there have _ if he sticks to a single point of view. 
ls been (a) a decided decrease (b) a decided The Saturday Evening Post is published 
rt increase in the number of historical novels by the Curtiss Publishing Company in 
T'S published when compared to the three year Philadelphia. A magazine limited in its ap- 
> . . . . 
rt} period of 1925-28? Give several sound peal would not have the circulation of the 
nd reasons for this change. Post which, might be called the department 
n- 10, Check the correct statement of the store magazine of America. A story told 
ng following: Nancy Hale was (a) the wife of about it, whether apocryphal or not, illus- 
“the man without a country”; (b) the trates the effort made to give the Post a 
uz} author of the famous poem beginning broad reader appeal. It is said that the late 
by “Breathes there a man”; (c) the author of editor George Horace Lorimer received a 
k- | many stories appearing in smooth paper etter from a reader praising the excellence 
us | magazines. of the previous issue and stating that he 
ANSWERS . had enjoyed it thoroughly from cover to 
ict 1. No. But it is easier Sas a ‘pendee to cover. Mr. Lorimer called a meeting of the 
on follow a story and identify himself with the editorial staff, read them the complimentary 
of | principal character if the entire story is told letter, then said: “Never let this happen 
‘ill from a single viewpoint. For this reason again! If we publish a magazine which com- 
almost all pulp paper stories are told from (Continued on page 56) 
of — 
~| PAGE BY PAGE CRITICISM 
ny 
nd 
_ (LIMITED TIME ONLY) 
Attach $1 to one manuscript of less than 5,000 words [SS 
and send it to us immediately. If the story is salable . 
ry without revision we will market it for you, taking 10% 
ya commission when it sells. If the story needs revision we 
will give you a complete criticism, marking up the man- 
uscript page by page and writing a long letter of ex- 
nit planation and advice. This will not be a report but a 
ro detailed criticism, telling you exactly what is wrong 
“i with the story, why it is wrong and how to revise it. 
tic We are making this offer, at far below regular rates, 
d; to contact promising students who may be eligible for 
on a Fellowship Award in our unique personal-collaboration 
service, and to show them what we can do. Don’t let 
we; this opportunity slip by! 
ins Criticisms are handled by Saunders comprehensive and helpful criti- 
Cummings, professional critic, cism. It contained the most ex- 
editor and author of stories in plicit help I have had from any- 
over twenty, magazines. Clients one, for you went systematically 
ng comment: ‘“‘There are doubtless thru the script, not only pointing 
many other good literary agents out each fault but showing me 
ld- and critics; but, so far as my (without doing it for me) how to 
experience goes, you, are the cream remedy it’’*. . ‘I heartily want 
of the crop’’* . ‘I admire the to say that you KS... done more 
way you so diplomatically steered than I expected. If this is the 
; d me into the right path; you cer- way you help beginners over the 
eC tainly know story-building’’* . rough spots, then I from this day 
‘I like your criticism better than forward will shout from the rooi- 
00 any criticism ave ever re- tops that whosoever wants to get 
cuived, and believe me I have tried more than his money’s worth he 
ith *e “‘Please accept my should get in touch with you!’’* 
sincerest’ thanks for your very (*Names on request) 
st} COMFORT Writer’s Servi 
nit riter’s Service 
107 N. 8th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 


Each issue is 


than that of any other writers’ magazine. u 

read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the July issue on or before June 14. 


Rates 7 cents the word. 


We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘person nal’? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





morally wholesome. 
Enclose postage. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Vital, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M.D., 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


APPALACHIAN and Ozark Mountain Vernacular. 
Files carry 44 years’ research. Any ten terms illus- 





trated, one dollar currency. Don’t submit MSS. 
Mountaineer, Box 32, Joplin, Missouri. 
ATTRACTIVE MIMEOGRAPHING. Brings in the 


FREE samples and low prices upon request. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Full instructions 
Charles Olive, 


orders. 
Tomar, 1047 40th St., 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 

ALASKA INFORMATION, 
by arrangement. Characterizations, 
Eaton, Homer, Alaska. 


SALE: 


three questions, 25c. Plots 
$1. Katherine 


Newspaper Institute Course, $10. Box X-5. 


FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS try our old, reliable 
service (since 1927). Large monthly membership 
lists only fifteen cents (to members). Drop post- 


card to CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York 


City. 

2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Large 
bargain list, 10c. 45 WRITER’S DIGEST, your price. 
Wanted—books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. 


ENLARGEMENTS 5x7 from all or oo of three neg- 
atives, 35c. Five 344x5, 25c. 


NEEDED—Sales agents for manuscript on commission 
to 50%; also collaborators on a small periodical 
paper of novel character. W.R. Perry, Addison, N. Y. 


MY WORK SELLS! Simple method gets results. $1.00 
temporarily. Writer, Box 657, Seattle. 


SEND QUARTER for sample 
letterheads and manuscript corners. 
Stanwood, Wash. 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE WOMAN, pleasing person- 
ality, wants permanent position. Made to have age 
complex at 38. Efficient comptometer operator, file 


personally designed 
Dence and Horn, 


clerk, receptionist, telephone operator, supervisor. 
Box X-3. 
AUTHENTIC CONVICT JARGON BY PRISON 


GUARDS. File for future use. Over a hundred terms 
defined. Only 25 cents. Box X-4. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements. 
Saskatchewan. Harry Lessick, Samburg, Sask. 


HOLLYWOOD-SAN FRANCISCO. Any and all infor- 
mation. Including exposition and movie studios. 
Three questions answered, 25c. Anne H. Allison, 
3675 Fillmore St., San Francisco, Calif. 


North 


WRITER’S 
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Near University. 
Box 15, Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla. 


FOR SALE: House in Tulsa, Okla. 





SIMPLE TRICK makes all envelopes into round trip- 


pers, usable indefinitely. Particulars dime, stamp. 
Box 427, Longmont, Colo. 

BEGINNERS. Five plots to avoid. Save time and 
money. Twenty-five cents. Box X-2. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Stamped envelope, please. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


BIG CASH in every mail. I get it. 
and stamp will bring instructions. 
Michigan. 


MYSELF AND WIFE, experienced educators and 
writers, give counsel on child problems, education, 
personality, marriage, religion. Dr. H. L. Latham, 
1416 E. 50th St., Chicago, II. 


PLOTTO, with key, $8.50; Trial and Error, $1.50; 
Psychology for the Writer, $1.25; Plot Genie, with 
Action-Adventure supplement, $3.25; Writer’s Mar- 
ket (1938 issue), $1.25. All just like new. George 
W. Meyer, Box 94, Newnan, Ga. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION, local color, background, 
inside facts: St. Louis, personalities, scandals, indus- 
tries: Texas, Rangers, Mexican Border, ranching: 
Gambling, tricks, phrases; Army; Sports; many 
other subjects. By group that knows the answers. 
Writers’ Research, P. O. Box 64, Merchants Station, 


You can too. 25c 
Box 383, Saline, 


St. Louis. 
JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE, Prospectus free. Bes- 
ner, Dept. 37, 30 Church, New York City. 
ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA—San Francisco and_ the 


gold section, 35c per question. Experienced in 
research. Box 724, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 


INSIDE STUFF, newspaper, police procedure. Veteran 
reporter answers three questions for dollar. News- 
paper vocabulary, fifty cents. Box 378, Seattle, 
Washington. 


WANTED for climbing high 
Fred Braun, Indian 


MALE COMPANION 
Colorado peaks during summer. 


Hills, Colo. 


MANY delightful, interesting letters favored the recent 
advertiser VIEUX (printed “Vierex”): What could 
not be answered directly are most attentively ac- 
knowledged here. VIEUX, Box T-3. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages, 
Bison Research, Buffalo, Al, Minn. 


10c. 


WRITERS! Borrow latest books on writing, 30 days, 
10c. Write for list. National Lending Library, Dept. 


W, Box 1347, Tulsa, Okla. 


ABOUT THE SOUTH. Questions answered, 25 cents 
each. Box 227, Dothan, Ala. 


WRITER, PHILOSOPHER, beachcombing alone on 
tropics! island, answers four questions for dollar. 
ox -1. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25 
cents for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 





WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
grammed stationery printed to order. RENSEB-AA, 
439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City. 


LOUISA BROWN forecasts year. Send birthdate. 25c 
coin. Stamp. 56 Harris St., Waltham, Mass. 
PRINTING AND ILLUSTRATING of limited edition 


booklets, reasonable. Swindall, Box 263, Gatesville, 


Texas. 
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JUNE, 


YOUR SCRIPT CAN BE IMPROVED with flawless 
lish. Write for free details. Marksman, 1030), 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Cal Calif. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”, dime and stamp. Pax- 
son, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD WEEKLY NEWSLETTER. Breezy, in- 
formal, entertaining. Ten cents each; 13 weeks, 
$1.00. P. O. Box 15, North Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU CAN SELL SHORT-SHORTS by intelligent 
marketing. 125 active markets complete with edi- 
torial requirements, 25c. Myron Minnick, 645 W. 
23rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS-ARTISTS. Send for details of spare-time 
plan that will pay a $20.00 a week. PROVEN 
PLAN—NO THEOR Stamp appreciated. Harry 
Tritt, 421 Louisiana Ave., Cumberland, Md. 





WRITER will exchange literary coaching for printing. 
Box T-2. 


LONELY? Join interesting correspondence club. Make 
new friends everywhere. Enclose stamp. Box 25, 
Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN to this outstanding buy of 
guaranteed plots. 25c each or 3 for 50c. Edwin 
Turner, 333 North Stewart, Mexico, Mo. 


LET ME HELP YOU! Personal Problems—Love, Busi- 
ness, Domestic—answered quickly, efficiently, by 
experienced analyst. Moderate fee. Box X-7. 








SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c; briefs, $1.00. Writer’s 
Service. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


WRITERS—Want extra money? 5c stamps bring 
mail order magazine showing many extra money 
opportunities. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


DRAWINGS AND ILLUSTRATIONS for any purpose. 
Cartoons and gags illustrated. Studio B, 2948 Q 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 


STOP DANDRUFF, falling hair, baldness. Send 25c. 


ox V-5. 


NEARSIGHTEDNESS IS CURABLE. Send $1 NOW for 
complete instructions. Easy, positive finger method 
eliminating glasses. Approved WHFOA. Mosle 
Restorative System, 4002 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


BACK DATE MAGAZINES. Thousands half price. 
Book and Magazine Mart, Hutchinson, Kans. 


WRITERS: Clippings, all kinds. 
want. W. F. Allen, Callao, Mo. 





Write me what you 


ARTIST—Ex-disabled veteran seeks work. Cartoons, 
illustrating, experienced color tones. Experiences 
world travels, 32 countries. Your ideas illustrated, 
$1.00 up. Veterans (calls we never forgot) illus- 
trated. Get your army service certificate copied, 
25c coin. J. Murphy, Box 206, Dearborn, Mich. 





HOW TO MEET GIRL with sincere writing interests 
is problem facing 35-year-old writer. Has good 
income. Girl should live within 250 miles of Chicago, 
be under 30, well educated, have attractive person- 
ality. Box X-8. 


MIS-SIP RIVER BACKGROUND? Read Harry Lee 
Fellinge in May-June issue of Ace G-Man Magazine. 


HAVE TWO MANUSCRIPTS, book length; need help 
construction repair. Typing, grammar, paragraphing. 
Address, Senior, Box 1132, Monahans, Texas. 








PRESS CLIPPING PAYS WELL. Reliable money- 
making information, stamp. Eve Kutelle, 125 Albe- 
marle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“LIVE” PLOTS for love and action short-stories, $3. 
Characters named and described, opening, crises, 
climax, dramatic action carefully detailed from your 
story-idea. Ends your plot troubles. Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Rd., West 
artford, Conn. 





WANTED to take up a matter of publishing with 
an incorporated printing or publishing company, 
located not farther West than Chicago. Volume 
number one now ready for publishing. J. O’Callaghan, 
2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Fla. 
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SHOCKINGLY ACCURATE CHARACTER-ANALYSIS. 
Send $1 and good full-face photo or specimen page 
of typing. Mosley System, 4002 6th Ave., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 


PRESS CARDS, nationally recognized, 25c. Gutzmer, 
1727 Lee, Evanston, Ill. 


WANTED: Plotto (Cook’s) with key. 
Milne, 12 Park Drive, Atherton, Calif. 


ee. sincere, don’t mind hard pull ahead. O. K. 


Ox -9 


Quote price. 


NORTHERN TIER PRESS CLIP. Canton, Pa. 


FOR WRITERS, PENSIONERS, OTHERS, My three- 
room furnished mountain home in Northern Califor- 
nia gold country. Lovely stream, gardens, fruit 
trees, etc. No fuel, water or rent bills. Living costs 
very low. Fishing, hunting and trapping. Near store 

post office. Ideal climate. Total price $750.00 
includes two gold claims. Consider car as part. 
Balance cash. Business in Sacramento calls me. 
Write D. Madsen, Denny, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY mailing publicity postals. 
Free! Hinkle Press Agency, Joplin, Mo. 


Sample 





A WOW! They say of Writers’ Club. Ten cents and 
stamp brings membership. J. Africano, 724 10th 
St., Union City, N. J. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER (dollar) contains hundreds plot 
incidents. Key chooses five per story. W. H. 
Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


EARN CASH selling news, special articles, etc. Unique, 
long range method. Two new folios, operating an, 
letter copy, etc., all complete $1.00 postpaid. inkle 
Press Agency, Joplin, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING: Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed, including 2 free enlargements. 25c. 
24-hour service. Empire Photo Laboratory, Sea 
Breeze, N. Y. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY, BRAND NEW—vwill sell 
mine for $8. Harriet Margulies, 826 Cauldwell Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


REPORTERS’ PERSONAL PRESS CARDS, 25c. Cas- 
well Service, 2121 6th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


NEW CONTACTS—through our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discrimina- 
ting clientele. Write or telephone American Service, 
Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin Terrace, 
New York City. Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921. 
When you visit the World’s Fair, phone us. 


WRITERS’ RECREATION CLUB—Writers especiall 
need recreation. Lady amateur writer forming clu 
in New York vicinity. Meet weekly to attend lec- 
tures, Broadway shows, visit Fair, sail up Hudson, 
etc. Box X-6. 


ADVISE JOB HUNTERS BY MAIL—Good earnings 
analyzing, advising, helping WPA workers, unem- 
ployed secure private employment replacing those 
promoted, discharged, resigned, retired, deceased. 
Practical use-proven mail advisory service saves mis- 
takes, discouragement. Excellent results, earnings 
reported. Needed everywhere. Advisors start imme- 
diately. Complete instructions $1. Vocational Advis- 
ors, Parkway, Wash. 


THREE SALABLE PLOTS, $1. 
Prairie, Ohio. 


JOIN THE WRITERS’ CIRCLE. Participate in co- 
operative advantages. Prospectus free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 37, New York City. 


PERSONAL—Handwriting Analyst and Counselor con- 
nected with leading newspaper and magazine offers 
her practical advice in perplexing personal problems 
and vocational guidance. Your confidence sacredly 
guarded. Analysis and counsel, $1.00. Minna Beyer 
Madsen, 736 S. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


CONDUCT FOUR MAILING BUSINESSES from your 
home. Directions 30c. Box V-5. 


PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Spare or full 
time. This will solve beginning writer’s income prob- 
lem. Send stamp for full particulars. Gifford, WD, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





Guy Detrick, Big 
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EARN DOLLAR CHECKS while reading newspapers! 
Dime and stamp brings information! Sam Greene, 
406-B Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLOSSARY OF PRISON SLANG, nearly 200 terms. 
Absolutely authentic. $1.00. K. Shaw, 153 E. 45th 
St., New York City. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts. Dime brings information; none 
free. Ace-WDE, 322 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


SELL YOUR WRITERS’ BOOKS at high prices. Re- 
quest estimate. Frimann, 4820 Fletcher, Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS FOR WRITERS! Send $1 for 
list of civil service writer’s positions, requirements, 
salary, etc. Box X-10. 


WOW, UNIQUE MAGAZINE, EOLIA, MISSOURI. 
Peppy Pen Pals! Prize contests, experiences, 
humor, cartoons, 20c; five $1. 





ARTHRITIS? Stamp brings information from Miami, 
Florida. Thomas Hewitt, 344 N. E. 60th street. 


RIDDLE SOLVED: “Ancient Americans Origin.” In- 
formation 10c. Inez Brumbelow, Route 1, Box 351, 
Lomita, Calif. 


FREE! Complete List Poetry Markets. Enclose stamped 
envelope. Market lists, All fields. State interests. 
Bierman, 1457 Broadway, New York City. 


FRANK DISCUSSION of your play by playwright. 
Inquire. Jay Clark, 231 Barrington Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Organizing nationwide work- 
shop. Details one dime. 


S. Cipriano, 76 Mill 
street, Waterbury, Conn. 
BOOTLEGGER’S MAP. 22%”x35”. Clever. Cute in 
dens, bars, parties. Can be framed or used top of 
bridge tables. 25c cash. Dorothy Dase, 2938 West 
Grand Blvd. Apt. 5, Detroit, Mich. 


WRITERS RETREAT. Modern. Cedar Lodge, Monk- 
ton, Vermont. 


SOLVE YOUR PLOTTING PROBLEMS—Send story- 
idea and $1.50 for plot-outline detailing characters, 
situations, opening, dramatic action, climax. Ross 
Service, 112% E. 2nd St., Elmira, N. Y. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION, any kind, any- 
where. College graduate, certified French teacher, 
knowledge German, typing, shorthand. Harriet Mill- 
jaur, 26 Edward St., Malone, N 


READ THIS ASTONISHING BOOK OFFER! Four 
different, clothbound, immaculate, $2 original pub- 
lishers mysteries. All for $1 postpaid, plus latest 
bargain bulletin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Nations 
Bookstore, 850 Longwood Ave., N. ¥. C. 





PIANISTS: Improve your technic 100% with NEW 
method piano practice. Achieve concert perfection. 
Endorsed by leading pianists. $1. Maurice Pas- 


chall, Azle, Texas. 





DESIRE CONTACT with party who can write music 
from dictation, preferably near Peoria, Ill. Box X-11. 





COMPLETE DEVELOPED “WORKABLE” PLOTS 
written to order. Clients reported two first sales 
last week. Ask about our “percentage plan” for sup- 
plying plots. Crosby’s Plot Shop, Box 12, Station A, 
Charleston, S. C. 





FREELANCERS—A press card is often your entree to 
salable stories and features. Get through police and 
fire lines! Card, 25c. Associated Writers, 816 Oak- 
wood, Columbus, Ohio. 





WRITER thoroughly acquainted Puerto Rico and 
Santo Domingo will answer fully any question. En- 
close dollar bill. Danilo Meskus, Marion’s Beauty 
Parlor, Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 





WANTED—Young Writer, male, good character, tutor 
part time for room and board. Chiefly French, 
English, Latin. Jas. W. Chapman, Box 112, 
Empress, Alberta. 





Writer’s DIGEST 


Writers’ Quiz 
(Continued from page 53) 
pletely satisfied one man, there will be hun- 
dreds who will not like anything in it. We 
want to have a magazine which will contain 
something which every reader will like.” 

For years the Post glorified the men who 
made a financial success and the apex of 
this policy was reached in the “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” series where the making 
of money, even by shady means, was por- 
trayed congenially. Since that time the 
growing liberal trend of the country has 
forced the Post away from its old position 
until under Wesley Stout, its present editor, 
its fiction and articles show a greater social 
consciousness, though the magazine remains 
basically conservative. 

3. On page 61 of the current Writer’s 
Yearbook you may read that it is unneces- 
sary to secure copyright on your work. 

However, it is sometimes advisable to have 
the publisher of a novel—though not a short 
story—take out copyright in your name. If 
you wish to make a detailed study of the 
ways to protect your manuscript—copyright, 
contracts, etc., for books, plays, scenarios, 
stories and radio scripts—read “The Protec- 
tion and Marketing of Literary Property” 
by Phillip Wittenberg, published by Fulian 
Messner, Inc. 

4. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down about themes. But, generally speaking, 
if a theme can be worked into story so subtly 
that the reader will seem to discover it for 
himself at the end, it will help the story. 
This applies to better pulp stories as well as 
to stories for the bigger smooth paper maga- 
zines. Don’t skip that word subtle. The 
story is the important thing in which the 
reader is interested and if your theme be- 
comes too important, if you seem to stand 
on a soap box and shout about it, you make 
your story into a sermon, which is fatal. 

Often pulp paper stories carry themes. For 
example, there is the implied theme “Crime 
doesn’t pay” in every detective story. For a 
further discussion of the use of themes in 
pulp stories, read the article by Rogers Ter- 
rill, editor-in-chief of the Popular Publica- 
tions, in the current Writer’s Year Book. 

5. The sex novel has lost popularity 
steadily for several years. The total number 
of the sex novels published within the past 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. All books 


are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed .. te 
The so Word and How to 
se it ere 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus . 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .... 
Write It Right a 
fm nash Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language . eae 
James C. ernald 
English Grammar Simplified 
James C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting Sasacase 
ohn H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?..... 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary SER a 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing {Tae ane Bee 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ° 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite — ; ” 


Peter Dix 
Do’s one Don'ts of Radio Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 


Writin 
Be ar Lane 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ; : 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ........ 
O. 7. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Principles of Verse........ 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 
Walker 


evise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry... ee 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 


How to 


. 2.50 
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1.00 
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2.00 


1,00 
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2.00 
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. 2.75 
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1.00 


. 3.00 
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2.00 
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MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market........... 
A. M. Mathieu 

1939 Year Book and Market 

Guide ane 

Photo-Market Guide ........... 
John P. Lyons 

Photo Almanac & Market Guide 

Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. . 
All foreign markets 


3.00 


88 


90 
1.75 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short ini 4 


Plotto ‘ 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of > Short ay! 
Henry Albert hillips 
Plots and Personalities. ... 1.75 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular oong 
ne, Pe 
“Song Spaeth 
The Art Faw Writing .. 1.00 
Dub im 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
obert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 


Journ: ; ; 
H. Rossiter ‘Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera ie * a 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story — a Pees 
avid Raffelock 
Narrative Technique pee 
omas - Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner. ios Gee 
H. Bedford jones 


Trial & Error . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories Ge Can . 3.00 
Laurence D’ y Orsay 
Writing for Profit. .... .. 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Lien | of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
S. Dowst 
Writing =. Short Short Story.. 1.00 
ner 
The Writin Fiction. ...... 3.00 
y» By S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing .. . 2.50 


Arthur S. Hoffme man 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets..... 2.00 


Will Herman 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer whee 
john Gallishaw 


The Story’s the Thing . 3.00 
gnes Parsons 
areer . 2.00 


Writing As a 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Concise — Encyclopedia. . 19.50 

Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narative 2.00 


— ‘ : : 

awrence = pela 

Around the Copy 2.00 
Medill ive ay Journalism 


Making amneiye Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 

yg Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing. . . Se 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold .... sh s}5ia ete a 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel... . 1.00 
Murder Manual .. 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide ~ ae 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide... 25 
Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
The a of Writing 1.00 
w 
This Trade of Writing. . «ss. ee 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writin rr 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psycholo rg the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. lixon 
How to ag tie Business 
Publications eaesari a. Oe 
F. A. Orth 
The Writer’s Book sss a 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
arrington 
Making Laughs Pay cons SP 
C. Ward den LaRoe 
The me Book ; ' 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
Editor’s = . 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition ............. 1.00 
. B. Vivian 
How to Puen Mss, and 
Contest Entries .. 35 
The Gag Builder..... — 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write +s 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin ; 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
a to Make Money By 
Writing os kee cL 
Selling What You Write. . 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell — 
Prize Contest—How to Win 
Them eae ‘nee 
Helen King 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $ 
Name 

Address 

City 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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1 Professsional Writer +- 1 Teacher — My Service 
I 


n this TEACHING and SAL service you Ly ty NOT 

L SIONA t ALSO, of 
my assistant, Ruth Tharp, ORES oo hy _& 15 years 
has TAUGHT FICTION. Low rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED 1. REID 
Ridge Bivd. Evanston (Chica 0), il. 
C for UNITED AUTHORS. MEMBER 0 Nat'l 


CRI 
League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild, ete. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and promptly to meet editor’s requirements. Punc- 
tuation and minor grammatical errors corrected free. Market 
advice and carbon copies included without additional charge. 
50c per 1,000 words. 


A. H. COUNTS 


Writer's Service 
5520 Brookbank Avenue 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


I correct and type your manuscripts to suit editorial re- 
quirements, 40c per 1, words. Extra outside page 
and free carbon. Efficient and prompt service. 
L. M. PEDERSEN 

Little Rock, Ark. 






the criticism of a PROF NAL, 
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Downers Grove, IIL 

















133 Pearl St., 





Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


1000 Words free to new clients. Carbon and duplicate out- 
side sheets free. Minor corrections in spelling and _punc- 
tuation if requested. Centrally located for prompt, efficient 
service. 40c_per 1000 Words, 35c over 12,000. Special rates 
for novels. Mailed fiat. 


MERLE E. DOWD 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to SUCCESS for 4 y clients write me 
continually that th 7 are selling their manusaripts which 

have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
—. and give your story new life, interest, and appeal. 

turned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Short-shorts, two dollars each. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Edgerton, Missouri 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 
STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| 

















RES TYPERIE 


TYPED FREE! 1000 words to new clients. 
Thirty cents per 1000 words. Special rates after 15,000. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation. Free carbon, 
first and last pages. Poetry Yc per line. Mailed flat. 
Please enclose return postage. 

Authors recommend our work! Five years experience. 


211 W. Maple St. LOMBARD, ILL. 
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year by Godwin and Macaulay did not equal 
the number of sex novels published within a 
month during the height of their popularity 
several years ago. On the other hand, popu- 
larity was won last year by several realistic 
novels of literary merit which contained 
frank passages dealing with the sexual lives 
of the characters. It would seem that while 
readers do not object to the frank treatment 
of sex, they are tired of smut for the sake 
of smut. Another indication of this is the 
loss of circulation suffered by the sex maga- 
zines. 

6. Your best bets probably would be Es- 
quire, For Men and Mister. The treatment 
would have to be smart and sophisticated 
rather than baudy. The publishers of these 
magazines have to watch their stories and 
articles very carefully because the censors 
keep a more careful eye upon them than 
upon the popular magazines and the stories 
and articles almost never go as far in the 
handling of sex through words as cartoonists 
are permitted to go in their pictures. 

7. There is a much greater interest in de- 
mocracy today than there was in 1932. Then 
a magazine published an article by an un- 
employed young college graduate, who had 
sounded the opinion of hundreds of young 
unemployed men while hoboing from the 
east coast to the west coast and back, saying 
that the unemployed were ready to accept 
fascism, communism or even war if it would 
provide food, clothing and a small income. 
Since then the horrors of fascism, com- 
munism and war have been thoroughly im- 
pressed upon us and public opinion in al- 
most all classes has swung sharply toward a 
renewed faith in democracy. 

The values of democracy and the prob- 
lems which confront it are the subject of 
numerous articles in the magazines, talks 
over the radio. Recently Survey Graphic 
issued a special edition devoted to the prob- 
lems of democracy. The first printing was 
almost immediately sold out and a second 
printing was issued. If you haven’t read it 
yet, by all means do so. The maintenance of 
democracy is of vital importance to all writ- 
ers who wish a free press. 

8. O. Henry said: “Don’t tell us the old 
lady cried; yank her into the room and 
make her howl.” By letting us see what the 
chief character says and does, you will create 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Jung, 


a semblance of reality much better than by 
simply naming his emotions—saying he “was 
sad”, “was happy” or “was belicose.” 

9. In the past few years historical novels 
have been much more popular than they 
were in the nineteen twenties. A study of 
literary history would indicate that historical 
novels almost always are popular during 
periods of serious economic stress and 
change. After the Napoleonic wars and dur- 
ing the economic upheaval which followed 
the introduction of the factory system in 
England the historical novels of Sir Walter 
Scott and others were extremely popular. 

There seem to be two reasons for this: 
First, the historical novel offers a complete 
escape from the problems of the present and, 
secondly, such books give readers a pleasant 
means of seeing how their country de- 
veloped, how their ancestors met problems in 
periods of stress. 

Third, the writer has a much easier time 
of it when he has the advantage of hind- 
sight. Today, when writing a modern novel 
the author has a hell of time getting a thesis. 
or a solution for his characters. 

When the author turns to history, his solu- 
tion is already a matter of written record. 
For any modern novelist’who offers a Solu- 
tion for our times fame beyond the immedi- 
ate horizon of “best seller” waits. Thus far, 
nothing has been offered between the two 
poles of Solution in “The Age of Fish” (the 
author killed himself) and “Eyeless in Gaza” 
(the author said everything would be just 
hunky dory if everybody lived by the Golden 
Rule). 

Probably some mystic eyed gal with a 
penchant for “hosanahs” will write the book 
which will show how Faith cures all. When 
the medicos fail, the nostrums close in. 

Douglas Lurton’s new magazine “Faith” 
showed, in the large sales of its first few is- 
sues, how pathetically eager people are 
awaiting a Solution. If you growl at “Mag- 
nificent Obsession”, and aren’t bright enough 
to figure a sane comprehensive Solution to a 
modern novel—do what the rest of the fra- 
ternity has done—turn to historical biogra- 
phy. 

10. Nancy Hale is the popular author of 
stories appearing in Redbook and other 
magazines. 
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CONTEST RESULTS 


Following are the prize winners in the 
Writer’s Dicest $2,500 short-short story 
contest. All prizes have been mailed, and all 
scripts returned. We have on hand a few 
scripts without name or address. For details 
on these manuscripts, see July Dicest. 

Approximately 350 contest manuscripts 
were read by Liberty’s editorial staff. The 
first eight scripts represent their choice. The 
balance of the scripts were judged in the 
order of their excellence by the Editors of 
Writer’s Dicest. A number of the 350 
scripts which Liberty read are returned to 
the authors with Liberty’s editorial reader’s 
remarks still pinned to the scripts. These 
comments all deal with re-writing. None of 
the prize winning scripts were bought by 
Liberty. In the event that some of the au- 
thors re-write their scripts in line with the 
editorial comments pinned to same, then 
some sales may result. 

Each year the general quality of the stories 
submitted has improved. 


ee ee $250.00 cash 
ENNEN REAVES HALL 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
PS NEES Se Re ae ee $100.00 cash 
RUTH M. ALLISON 
17 Lafayette Ave., S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
baieneewivns aclies Waisieat $50.00 cash 
W. H. PERKINS 
2928 West 75th Street 
Los Angeles, California 
The balance of the 97 prize winners fol- 
low: 
R. Henderson, 
22 University Pl, 3-B 
New York City, N.Y. 
Ruth Derby, 
Alameda, Calif. 
Victor Beck, 
Seattle, Wash. 
John L. Hawthorn, 


2nd Prize 


3rd Prize 


William F. Whisenant, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
W. J. Marler, 
Knott, Texas 
Nina Moses, 
Greeley, Colo. 
Ella A. Schulze, 
Halifax, N. S. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Miriam J. Williams, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Lloyd Hartman, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Donald E. Reiland, 
Wisconsin Rpds., Wis. 
Ruth Curtis, 
Washburn, Iil. 
J. R. Mattern, 
P. O. Box 407 
State College, Pa. 
K. M. Cumming, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Helen N. Brown, 
Billings, Montana 
(Continued 


Bart Courtney, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Irma Hegel, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cecil C. Foster, 
Melita, Manitoba 
Canada 
Florence Lind, 

Clara City, Minn. 
Chas. H. Chappelear 
Zanesville, Ohio 

B. K. Anderson, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. Richardson, Jr. 
New York City 


on page 63) 
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Writer’s Mar 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 
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Pulp Paper Markets 


All Story—Love Tales, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. ““We are never 
arbitrary about lengths, if the plot can carry the 
wordage. We need especially romantic short stories 
of 4000 to 6000 words. Also in the market for 
novelettes around 10,000 words and short serials 
(2 or 3 parts) between 18,000 and 30,000 words. 
Reports are within two weeks. Payment is Ic, 
upon acceptance.” 


jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c 
a copy. “We want short stories of adventure on 
the Dark Continent. Lengths range from four to 
seven thousand words. A love angle is preferred. 
Reports are made within two to three weeks. We 
pay lc, on acceptance.” 

Hollywood Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy. “At the present time we 
have no market for fiction to any great extent. 
However, we do need a few good romantic short 
stories with very much of a cinema background. 
Reports are made within two to three weeks. We 
pay lc, on acceptance.” 


Popular Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ““We want short stories 
from 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes from 7000 
to 10,000 words. We need stories of young love, 
with glamorous characterization and strong emo- 
tional element. Modern American” heroines in 
modern settings, confronted with everyday prob- 
lems. Reports are within two weeks or as nearly 
that time as possible. Payment is lc a word, and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City, Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want short stories 
from 1000 to 6000 words; short novelettes from 
8000 to 10,000 words; long novelettes 15,000 to 
20,000 words. These stories should be of young 
love with glamorous characterization and strong 
emotional element. Modern American heroines in 
modern settings, confronted with everyday prob- 
lems. Reports are within two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Ranch Stories, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 


monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We need 
strong romantic stories braced with a solid Western 
background, yet having every up-to-date touch. 
These should be told from the heroine’s point of 
view with the love element heavily accented. Ac- 
tion, but not too much to overshadow the heart 
interest. Problems must be indigenous to the West- 
ern surroundings. Glamour, romantic thrills and 
plenty of vitality. Western dialect is permissible 
for oldsters, but the romantic leads must be up-to- 
date. Lengths: novels, 20,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 words ; shorts, 4000 to 6500 words. Reports 
are within two weeks. Payment at lc per word, on 
acceptance.” 

Western Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 20c per copy. “We want rangeland love 
short stories between 4000 to 7000 words, novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 18,000 words. Good, tightly 
plotted stories with colorful Western backgrounds 
and action. Emphasis is on the love interest, but 
the stories may be told from either the girl’s or 
the man’s point of view. We want strong and con- 
vincing love interest. We use poetry from 4 to 16 
lines for which we pay 25c a line. Reports are 
usually within three weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


General, Literary and Fictional Markets 

Arkadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 50c a year. “We use short articles, 
with or without photographs, or folklore and the 
pastoral life. Articles dealing with the Ozark re- 
gions of Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma are es- 
pecially favored. Before submitting, the magazine 
should be studied to get the “Arcadian slant.” We 
use photographs of folklore, pastoral scenes. Some 
poetry in each issue—about twenty short pastoral 
poems. Reports are made within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 4c to Yec a word for prose; $1.00 each 
for photos. No payment for verse, except in prizes 
of books, magazine subscriptions, etc.” 

The Model Craftsman, 110 West 42nd Street 
New York City. Harold V. Loose, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c per copy; $2.50 a year. ““We cater 
solely to a large group of adult hobbyists whose 
interest lies in building models of locomotives, cars, 
stations and model railroad layouts; model sail- 
ing yachts; miniature racing speed boats; gasoline 
driven miniature racing cars; steam and gasoline 
power plants and other types of machinery. All 
types of material directly related to miniature 
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models is welcome for consideration. Should be 
illustrated with photographs or drawings. Reports 
are usually made within one week. Rates are on 
publication, by arrangement.” 





The New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dr. Thomas 
Matthew Pearce, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c per 
copy ; $1.00 per year. ““We use fiction which deals 
with the Southwest or the American Scene—how- 
ever, this type is not required. Length is approxi- 
mately 4000 words. In our articles the Southwest 
is stressed, especially in reference to Southwest lit- 
erature and contemporary authors. Folklore, Span- 
ish-American element, etc. Poetry any length under 
200 lines—Southwestern theme. Reports are made 
upon acceptance. No payment.” 





The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use technically correct aviation, radio and seasonal 
sport and outdoor life stories of interest to ’teen 
age boys—3000 to 4000 words. Articles describing 
in lively but correct manner achievements of ap- 
plied science in any field significant to ’teen age 
boys—1000 to 2500 words. We use photographs 
only in connection with articles unless specifically 
requested. Reports are made as quickly as possible 
consistent with several. Payment is ac to 1 Yec per 
word on acceptance or publication if ms. cannot 
be scheduled for early issue.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 
COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "'l very 


much enjoy an individual who gives me the 
devil when | need it," writes an author who 
has worked with me for some time—the author 
of several books, three of them now being 
widely circulated in reprint editions. 


LATEST NEWS: Watch for the book JUDY just 
published; an unusual type of romance in which the 
author successfully followed my advice as to what he 
could do best. 


A large publishing firm, long a leader in the cir- 
culating library field, is now going into the significant 
novel and non-fiction fields. This expansion opens a 
large, new, non-fiction market for authors of self- 
improvement books, game books, and informative 
books of various types. 

Very good market now for sophisticated books with 
popular appeal, midway between the circulating 
library type, and the heavy literary novel. Romances 
preferred. 

New $1,000 detective story contest just announced 
—not the one | mentioned last month. This is a com- 
memorative contest. Write me for details. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 








JUSTICE... 
TO 
YOURSELF 


How long will YOU be hampered by the 


wrong markets? 


How often have you yielded to that impulse 
which drives you to write for every market 
listed? Write ONLY what you should be 
writing—and no one, no editor especially, will 
be likely to undervalue what you can do. In 
your own particular field you can, and you 
will, do as well as the successful authors work- 
ing with me .. . authors who are successful 
because they work only in fields best suited to 
their own talents and backgrounds. 


Watch for the outstanding article on sleep 
which brought $400 from GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, to my client, Dr. Maurice Chideckel. Watch 
for the latest KEN article by my client Duane 
Yarnell. Watch for the COSMOPOLITAN ap- 
pearance of my new client, Priscilla Wayne, 
who writes me, "I am getting all thrilled over 
the idea that at last the ideal agent has ap- 
peared." 


As this issue closes | have just made two 
first sales at 4c a word to a market | recom- 
mended; only today | have sent four authors 
checks for $250. My successful authors be- 
gan working with me by telling me about them- 
selves. The best way for you to begin working 
with me is to do what my selling writers have 
done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you 
send me your first manuscripts. 


Once | know what you can do best I'll work with 
you from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 


many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All boo 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No “‘collaborations.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 
Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 lb. bond; carbon 
duplicate outside pages. Mailed fiat. Corrections in 
spelling, unctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
—— words; verse, 4c line. Book setae. 
thousand words. T KIND OF WO 
THA EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











True wasnt tie Happy Endings 








“at =, your idea on piotting that sold my story. Check 
was $150. 

“Your exacting revision of novel enabled me to get con- 
tract after many failures. You know your stuff uncondi- 
tionally.” Such true stories with their happysendings come 
almost every day in my mail. 

Beginners! I specialize in you. Many of my most success- 
fal = came to me as rank beginners. Send for booklet, 

rvice To Writers. 

“Tenn collaboration on novel or other book length 
script now is offered at $1.00 per week. Also collaboration 
on group of short stories $1.00 per week. Courses of study 
on short stories or article writing at $1.00 per study. Free 
booklet. 

Discussion of sales possibilities of any manuscript except 
poetry and plays free. Do not forget stamped envelope. 
Send any of your manuscripts, novels, articles, stories 
This does not obligate you to me 

We originate ideas for novels, draw up plots, collaborate 
from idea to finished manuscript, expertly blue-pencil out 
every mistake, submit scripts in New York and London for 
sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, and in various other 
ways offer complete service to new novelists. Especially in- 
terested in criticism and revision of novels. The novel is 
the giant of our literary age. Nothing else equals it 

My clients reach leading magazines of the nation—Ladies 
Home Journal, Sat. Evening Post, Atlantic, Harpers, etc., 
etc., together with many lesser magazines. 

You may have a best seller and do not know it. Let me 
help you sell that rejected ommareee- 

he Howard Snyder Series of Directed Studies On The 
Writing of Realistic Novels is another booklet that is free. 
One successful novel means literary independence. My serv- 
ice is a way to know what to write, how to write it, and 
where to mae it. My help is made to serve exactly each 
writer’s n My clientele is rigidly limited. 


HOWARD SNYDER. - Canton, Miss. 











The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East 
Cary Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith 
Dietz, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. ‘““‘We want good modern or historical ro- 
mances dealing with progressive people. 4000 
words preferred. Two-part stories of 8000 to 10,- 
000 words considered. We are overstocked with 
stories of Negroes and the sub-marginal groups. 
We use biographical sketches of our authors, and 
sometimes silhouettes of the authors. We are es- 
pecially interested in articles dealing with any cul- 
tural subjects or sociological subjects in the South. 
We are particularly interested in articles on the 
fine arts, the theatre in the South, education in 
the South and modern Southern authors. We use 
quite a bit of poetry. Reports are made within 
two weeks. No payment except in subscriptions to 
magazine.” 


Syndicates 


American Artists League, 10622 Kimberley 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Jerome Siegel, Editor. 
“We are interested only in contacting skilled 
artists capable of producing action-adventure 
comic strip art along the lines of that appearing 
in such strips as FLASH GORDON, TARZAN, 
TERRY AND THE PIRATES, and SUPER- 
MAN. No continuity is desired. A self-addressed 
stamped return envelope should be sent. Reports 
are made promptly. Payment by page arrange- 
ment with artist.” 

American Newspaper Syndicate, Box 34, Station 
Y. Brooklyn, New York. ‘We need crossword 
puzzles, 15-, 17-, 19-boxes square. We pay $5.00 
per puzzle. 





Carlisle Crutcher Syndicate, 300 West Liberty 


Street, Louisville, Kentucky. Carlile Crutcher, 
Editor. “We need cartoons; comic strips; col- 
umns, editorials and otherwise; short and con- 


tinued stories; promotional features; feature ar- 
ticles, daily and Sunday. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports are made promptly after receipt. 
Payment is usually on percentage basis.” 

Connecticut News Association, 83 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Robert Edwards, 
Editor. ‘We syndicate general news features, 
photos, household and Home Economic feature. 
Most of the article material is staff prepared or 
assigned to contributing writers. We do not 
consider unsolicited material.” 


Verse Markets 


Palms: A Magazine of Poetry, Grant, Michi- 
gan. Elmer Nicholas, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use articles of 
interest to poets not over 1,000 words in length. 
Poetry must be of high quality. It can be written 
in any rhythm or form so long as it is good 
taste. Reports are made as soon as possible. No 
Payment made as yet.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Julius Pollak and Sons, Inc., 141-155 East 
25th Street New York City. Ethel Fisher, Editor. 
“We use Birthday, Everyday, Christmas, New 
Year, Valentine, Easter and Mother’s Day senti- 
ments. Verses should be from 4 to 8 lines. We 
also use prose sentiments and novelty ideas. 
Reports are within two weeks. Payment is 50c 
a line.” 


The Westminster Magazine (incorporating 
Bozart and Contemporary Verse), Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia. James E. Routh and Sey- 
mour Gordden Link, Editors. ‘“‘We use four 
stories a year, so high literary quality is demanded 
for these. Usual limits are from 1500 to 3000 
words. Our chief virtue as a market is that 
Edward J. O’Brien is on our Editorial Board. 
We use literary criticisms of 1000 to 1500 words. 
All types of poetry, preferably longer than usually 
published. We want poems that are not trite in 
any way. The poet should strive for skillful 
variation of rhythms. No sentimentality. There 
should be a single sharp focus, a clear image, in 
the poems. We are slow in reporting due to 
the fact that we receive so many manuscripts. 
Payment is $25 and $12 as prizes for best poems 
in each issue. No payment for prose.” 

White and Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. Bradford Haywood, Editor. “We pub- 
lish 4-line and 8-line greeting card verses. Reports 
are made immediately. Payment is 50c per line 
on acceptance.” 











Trade Journals 


American Journal of Phatmacy, 43rd Street, 
Kingsessing and Woodland Avenues, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Ivor Griffith, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This maga- 
zine is a record of the progress of pharmacy and 
the allied sciences. Its contents and policies are 
governed by an Editor and a Committee on Pub- 
lications. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
editor. Contributors are allowed a_ reasonable 
number of copies of this Journel free of charge if 
applied for when the proof is returned.” 





Commercial Refrigeration With Ice, 5225 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, California. Stratford 
Enright, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use arti- 
cles up to 1800 or 2000 words on subjects of 
interest to small merchants, hotel operators, res- 
tauranteurs and similar businesses. We use pix of 
new commercial ICE installations and to illus- 
trate stories. No poetry. Reports are made 
within ten days. Payment is lc per word, for 
prose; $3.00 per pix, if good. Made on 
acceptance.” 





Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kenner I. Boreman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This 
is a dry goods trade paper. We use article 
material on merchandising and advertising—gen- 
erally ‘how’ ideas used in other department and 


dry goods stores. Reports are made within thirty 
days. Payment is lc per word—on acceptance.” 

Electrical South, 1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We 
use illustrated shorts and feature articles relating 
to business of Southern electrical appliance dealers, 
contractors, and electric utility companies. We 
use single photographs with captions covering same 
subjects as mentioned above. Reports are made 
within one week to ten days. Payment is Ic 
to 1¥%c per word, made on publication. Photos 
pay $1.50 to $2.00.” 





Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. Duncan Ross, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use only articles of merchandising value to the 
soda fountain owner. Also instructive articles on 
maintenance, personnel, sales promotion, etc. Pho- 
tographs pay $2.50 up. Payment for prose is lc 


per word, on publication.” 





Contest Results 
(Continued from page 59) 


L. P. Holmes, 
Napa, Calif. 

P. H. McGauhey 
Blacksburg, Va. 

G. T. Fleming-Roberts 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

L. Edw. Forester, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nell Crain, 

Tucson, Arizona 
Mrs. Franklin Long, 
Flemington, Pa. 
Mrs. L. V. Harris, 

Independence, Mo. 
Lorraine Morgan, 
Oakland, Calif. 
John F. Adams, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cleo McLellan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ralph Nelson, 
Detroit, Mich. 
L. E. Snyder, 
Columbus, Ohio 
William Whistler, 
Norman, Okla. 
Mark J. Appleman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lenn Lewis Bash, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Maurice B. Davies, 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


V. K. Tharp, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Robert T. Gidley, 
Dallas, Texas 

Marguerite Griffin, 
Portland, Oregon 

Mrs. Lyle A. Olson, 
Keosauqua, Iowa 

Ray Warwick, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. F. R. Stanley, 
Lebanon, Ohio 


Hazel G. Sullivan, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Stanley Carp, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. D. Mogerman, 
Washington, D. C. 
Alice Lent Covert, 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Mr. Daled Warad, 
Denver, Colo. 
Edna Andree, 
Portland, Oregon 
Emily Van Brussel, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Indiadelle Dandridge, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Flora May Reid, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jack Bloodhart, 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. C. Blalock, 
Mountain View, Cal. 
Harvey Roberts, 
Mount Berry, Ga. 
Raymond C. Spoelstra, 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Beverly Lamb, 
Brookline, Mass. 
Kenneth L. Harrison, 
Ashland, Oregon 
Grace Winston Byrnes, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Bill Cowan, 
Eagle Pass, Texas 
J. B. Nichols, 
Corona, Calif. 
Wallace Blankley, 
Washington, D. C. 
Georgia A. Waite, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Madge Jones, 
Aledo, Il. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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M. N. Hanford, Carl Waldapfel, Sir: 
ATTENTION Seattle, Wash. Ontario, Calif. " 
: Hugh Cameron, John L. Hawthorn, 
We need stories of from 900 to ten thousand Auburn, Ala. Oklahoma City, Okla. of 1 
words in length, and articles of any length to M. M. Lovell, Cleo Hale, real 
answer editors’ requests. Springdale, Ark. Winfield, Kans. time 
We promise you the highest rates on sale. If Florence Rayfield, Julius C. Covington, und 
unsalable your manuscript will be returned Birmingham, Ala. Cheraw, S. C. atte 
within ten days with the detailed criticism that Annette Downing, Thelma Knoles, a 
can put it into the selling class. Philadelphia, Pa. Tucson, Arizona 
Our rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 — 2: “"’ — —a = 
words,$1. $1 for every thousand thereafter. Mirah icc ta si ag eee: 4 the 
Frank Smith, Madge Elwood, the | 
CAMERON-REED Greenwood, Miss. Fort Riley, Kans. in 
: William H. Schmidt, W. E. Davis, Peni: 
Literary Agents Glendale, Calif. Lovington, N. Mex. fl 
126 Madison Avenue New York City Gerard G. Horstman, Edythe Mae Gordon, ites 
Willow Grove, Pa. Boston, Mass. wooc 
Julia P. Harper, G. C. Jones, fores 
I New Rochelle, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. mucl 
° N Binicdce amnee Cathay 
Neat and accurate. 8 years’ experience. Hammermill bond . ancy utle Se, James vatl cys Jr. Bay 
paper. 28c per 1,000 words up to 10,000; thereafter, 25c Glencoe, Illinois Columbia, Tenn. and 
Ero, Nee, He oer dine, Corrections, i veupested, |. A. Holmes, Nathan Dysken, activ 
manuscripts mailed flat. To new clients: FIRST 1,000 Winsted, Conn. Dayton, Ohio vi 
WORDS TYPED PRES! P. 0. Box 94 Keith Botterud, Viva Leone Ricketts, st 
GEORGE W. MEYER ee ae Livingston, Montana La Rue, Ohio Maci 
e Newnan, Georgia Living wi 4 ’ 
William C. Fridley, Claire Heysler, cond 
————————— New York City Los Angeles, Calif. Robe 
FREE READING ALL STORIES Alice Buchanan, Bradford Champlin, Arro: 
Lime Springs, Iowa Stockton, Calif. will | 
FROM EARNEST WRITERS! No obligation. ONLY Nancy Rutledge, Roy B. Nichols, Jr., Indis 
if you want this, I revise for small charge; or offer solid Glencoe, II. Philadelphia, Pa a 1a 
criticisms at low rates; also market for 10% when sal- As odeaiiiaeaeall (hase suters whe onan a niin will 
able, before or after revision. Investigate with your BEST pe ce ’ gy 2 P) storie 
STORY! 10th year in business; fairness ALWAYS! of “Plotto” as their prize, and had purchased a a 
CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Va same previously from the DIGEST received $25.00 
e ' ' ' e . . . . 
cash instead; same being the retail price of We 
“Plotto.’ Lenn Lewis Bash, Lock Box 511, Co- Chicz 
lumbus, Ohio, was one of the 20 authors who Fortu 
ce a 4 S . 
age won “Plotto. Since he previously bought the in ng 
Short-Story Ww riting book from the DIGEST, he received $25 cash in- courst 
How to write, what to stead of “Plotto.” is alse 
write, and where to sell. Authors finishing between 101 and 200 re- r 
Cultivate your mind. ceived a Certificate of Merit. Their names will ita 
Develop your literary be published in July, 1939. per 
gifts. Master the art of eee eee eee ee an 
self-expression. Make : ee Holly 
your spare time profit- Scribner’s Suspends Publication myste 
: y ideas ‘ ; . 
= Pe a Scribner’s Magazine after more than 50 Bar 
Courses in Shert-Story Writ- years of consecutive publishing folded, with- poem 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile me a cated 
Writing, Article Writing, out warning, the first week in May. As late E 
oes News Writing, Versification, : ° 4 will b 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our as April 15th, Editor Harlan Logan was speecl 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg liciti ipts f autl P P 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special soliciting manuscripts [rom authors. rom- does | 
training. Nearly forty years of succestil exper. qq ised additional capital, offered reportedly by | over | 
ence in the home study field. a friend of Mr. Scribner, was not forthcom- 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful : : 
gene popular short-stories, have won prizes ing. Of the outstanding common stock, 
of f 500 t 2, i i : . ° 
are "selling Su ta hea oe Scribner owns half, and the balance is con- 
ur moderately iced ses off hat y — 5 > aca7i B 
Our maderately priced coures offer just what you [) trolled by Mr. Logan. The magazine had | _ 
Practical advice; real teaching. 100,000 net paid subscribers, and a news- Sir: 
po po gray Am ag Magy | “ stand sale of about 24,000. Its debts exceed We 
RITER’S “MONTHLY. will be sent $75,000 as of May 1, 1939. The publica- to MSc 
free to all who answer this advertisement. iets : > their | 
Write Today. tion has a fine and honorable name in the diaam 
Tie Meme Conmepenteaee Schoo! publication field, and all writers hope it is the’ re 
: continued by another publisher. San 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. “i . : : 
Harper's and the Atlantic are doing well. ing h¢ 
years. 
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Sir: 


Those who would like to accomplish a number 
of things this summer—for instance, absorb the 
real north woods atmosphere, and at the same 
time study writing, photography and painting 
under well known instructors are advised to 
attend the Nahma Vacation School to be held 
in two terms, Aug. 13 to 19 and Aug. 20 to 26. 


The summer course will be held at Nahma, 
the lumbering and resort community, owned by 
the Bay de Noquet Lumber company and located 
in the Hiawatha National Forest in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. At Nahma can be seen 
a large sawmill in operation, lumberjacks in their 
woods camps, a Pottawattomie Indian tribe, re- 
forestation work by the U. S. Forest Service, and 
much fine scenery. There is good fishing in Big 
Bay de Noquet and in the many inland lakes 
and streams in the region. Other recreational 
activities are golf, swimming, boating and hiking. 

Stewart H. Holbrook, author of “Holy Old 
Mackinaw” and other lumberjack sstories, will 
conduct a class in non-fiction historical writing. 
Robert Gessner, author of “Massacre,” “Broken 
Arrow” and “Some of My Best Friends are Fews,” 
will handle scenario writing, and will lecture on 
Indian lore and their habits and customs. There 
will be a course in writing hunting and fishing 
stories for the outdoors magazines, conducted by 
a nationally known authority in this field. 


Wallace Kirkland, free lance photographer of 
Chicago, whose pictures appear often in Life, 
Fortune and other magazines, will offer a course 
in nature photography and photo-journalism. A 
course in news reel or movie camera technique 
is also planned. 


Frank Gruber, author of many fiction stories, 
will lecture on the writing of mystery, detective 
and Western stories. Gruber is now living in 
Hollywood, where he is writing Western and 
mystery scenarios at the Paramount Studios. 


Barton Rees Pogue, Hoosier poet, whose daily 
poem feature “Lines for the Living” is syndi- 
cated to newspapers by the McClure Syndicate, 
will be the instructor in verse writing and radio 
speech. Besides his poetry writing, Mr. Pogue 
does lecturing and appears in a weekly program 
over Radio Station WLW, Cincinnati. 


W. J. DucHaIneE, 
Escanaba Daily Press, 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Sir: 

We know something of the activities in relation 
to “Song Hit Guild,’ and it is our opinion that 
their proposition to the amateur song writer is a 
sincere one and that they will perform on all of 
the representations made in their advertising. 

Santly-Joy-Select, Inc., is a legitimate publish- 
ing house who have been in business for many 
years. They are members of this association and 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


For over five years | have been established as 
a builder of writing careers. My charge for 
preliminary examination of your book ms. for 
marketing possibilities is $1.00. My sales com- 
mission is 10%; rates for criticism and revision 
are reasonable. Free circular on request. 


SPECIAL: The names and ad- 
dresses of 50 reliable book 
publishers, now actively in the 
market, will be mailed to you 
for a 3c stamp. The supply 
is limited. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., Dept. WD, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Phone: MAdison 3413) 


Complete information on author’s rights furnished to 
my active clients. 


The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will type your manuscripts 
at 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. Pica 
or elite type. Minor corrections, if requested. Carbon; 
extra first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine . $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie i . $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 


e@ The Writer's Market 
e Book Publisher's Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throu out the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGES’ A 
your's subscription is offered on our usual me. 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 


drop us a tcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 


offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 


your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 

Points About Poetry. 
Making Laughs Pay. 
College Dictionary. 


oa. 
¢ 
Cc 3 


Name . 
Address Ane rt, bas : pag calatons ats 
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enjoy an excellent reputation throughout the 
industry. 
Their advertising agency, Hartman and Pe- 


tingell, is also favorably known to us. 
WaLTER G. Douctas, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association, 
International Building, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
The above reference refers to a new advertiser 
in this month’s Digest, Song Hit Guild, other- 
wise unknown to us.—Ed. 





Sir: 

For a number of months, I have been reading 
your magazine and admiring the way in which 
you handle the subject matter and problems of 
authors. 


In some of the issues, I have noticed mention 

being made of writing material desired by var- 
ious trade publications—their rates of payment— 
and other pertinent facts. Here’s ours: 
Forum, 816 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. David S. Moir, 
Editor. Issued monthly. We are interested in 
practical, instructive articles offering information 
that will be helpful to the building contractor in 
saving money and building better homes. Articles 
should range in length from 250 words up to 
but not exceeding 1000 words. As the Forum 
is strictly a building contractor’s magazine, any 
stories of interest to the building contractor will 
meet the requirements—providing they deal with 
construction in California or of any section of the 
country which has a climate comparable to that 
of California. Pictures are helpful but not essen- 
tial. Material will be reported on immediately. 
We pay up to 1¥%c a word on publication.” 


Building Contractors 


Building Contractors Forum is now a well 
established magazine on the west coast, and we 
are interested in securing some capable free lance 
writers to augment our present staff. 

Davwp S. Mor, Editor, 
832 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Sir: 

Our publication circulates among thinking 
young men between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five. These readers are interested in na- 
tional affairs and problems, especially those of a 
humanitarian and sociological nature. They are 
also interested, of course, in what affects the 
nation’s young men as a group. 

We would like to receive articles on any sub- 
ject coming within the above classes provided 
they are mature and well done. We can use 
light humor, satire, semi-humorous fiction and 
sports material. We are not looking for sex stuff 
and cannot use anything that deals with partisan 
politics. 
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Our outstanding regular department is ““Today’s 
Young Men,” in which we write of the achieve- 
ments or unusual positions attained by young men 
at a comparatively early age. These sketches run 
only a couple of hundred words. We pay from 
three to five dollars for them and two dollars 
more for a picture. 

Our rates are only moderate, from one to 
two cents a word, but we do want material 
that is vital. There must be original thought 
or real research back of every article. We are 
definitely willing and anxious to publish the work 
of young and unknown writers. 

We can use gag drawings. 

A free copy of the magazine will be sent to 
anyone who asks for it and we suggest that 
nothing be written for us until this has been done 
and the editor queried. 


Fevix B. StrEYcKMANS, Editor, 
Future Magazine, 
134 No. La Salle St., Chicago. 





Sir: 

I need the names and addresses of any writers 
of air stories for the pulps who may reside in or 
near Chicago. 

It is possible that starting this summer or 
early fall I may be able to supply one or two 
such writers with some work which will bring 
them an additional income. 


Rosert Morris Burt, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


Needs News Correspondents 


“Surgical Business” Monthly, Newark, N. J., 
announces the opening of New York offices at 
369 Lexington Avenue to house editorial, ad- 
vertising and executive offices. The move was 
made necessary because of increased personnel 
and space needs made by publication of the 
“Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide,” out this summer. 

The magazine is in the market for news items 
and photos, cover shots and short “how to do 
it” features. Can use correspondents. 





The Medical Missionary, Box 4405, Brookland, 
D. C. Editor, Dr. Anna Dengel. Published month- 
ly except July and August. Subscription rates: 
$1.00 for 1 year, $5.00 for 6 years. We are 
in the market for short articles concerning the 
missions, especially those of a medical nature and 
about women of the Orient. Brief medical mis- 
sion facts would be helpful. Cannot pay at 
present. All Mss. would be read carefully and 
report made promptly. 

Sister M. Timotuy, 
Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 





NOVEL CONTEST 


Have you written a romantic novel, or do you 
plan to write one? If so, you will want to 
hear about a most unusual contest fostered by 
a well known publishing firm, and conducted 
by the agents appointed to select competing 


manuscripts. The competition is called: 


A HUNT FOR A FIRST NOVEL 
IN THE GREAT ROMANTIC TRADITION 


| have an ample supply of the pamphlets de- 
scribing the rules, conditions and prizes offered 
in this contest. Any first novel writer may 
have a copy for the asking. 

Short story sales are holding up also. If your 
short stories bring you nothing but rejection 
slips, you need my sales plan. A postcard will 
bring it to you. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the Publishing District. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











PO ETS: Send self-addressed, stamped ype for 
1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and descriptive 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND’ POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, $25. Official entry blank for Poetry 
Book Contest in recent issues. Send 25c for copy. 


KALEIDOGRAPH 


A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published month! 
VERNON STR 


veo & Fed 1929; 25c a copy; i $2 Adv hxas 


FREE! {6 (Uulo» 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
oat information on the Richard Bur- 

Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing. ability. |S Send godar 520 2 obligation. 

HOOLS, 


602-9 Pence” Bldg. 














ag Minneapolis, Minn. 














8 East 4ist St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 


AUTHORS SERVICE 
TYPING — PROOF-READING — GHOST WRITING — REVISING 


Prompt, competent wgeneninee. Rae ; @ cents per 
1000 words. Poetry 1 cent cludes minor 
corrections. Other work mo: a priced. Write for 


information. 
R. OWEN SOFKO 


4209 Marburg Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SELL YOUR 
SHORT-SHORTS 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! Do you 
know that the most important element in an 
opening of a salable short-short is a novel sit- 
uation? Editors can spot a HACKNEYED 
short-short right from the start if the opening 
situation is TRITE. Editors want “new ideas" 
in their short-short stories! This means: an un- 
usual situation in the short-short opening to 
make a favorable impression on the buying 
editor! 


Note the novel situation in the opening of Ahlene 
Fitch's short-short, LANNA DECIDES, which | placed 
with the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS FEATURE SYN- 
DICATE: 

"'She's a mountain witch!’ Milo Hansley shook a 
finger at his younger brother. ‘She'll ruin you!’ 

"'She's beautiful,’ breathed Raymond Hansley. 
‘Lanna Williams is the most beautiful woman I've 
ever known.’ 

"Fooll' snapped his brother. ‘She's an ignorant 
mountain girl with a clever tongue and a black heart. 
She's been married twice, both of her husbands died 
in strange ways. She's bad. Even her own people in 


ou 


these mountains say that she's a witch’. 

Can you see the novel situation in the opening of 
Mary Ellington's short story, LAST FLING, which | 
sold to the McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE? 

"Dan'el Keefe, rocking leisurely on his bleak front 
porch, watched his wife across the narrow dusty little 
road as she trudged vigorously up and down between 
the rows of bean vines. 

"Better come on in now. Lissiel!' he finally called, 
noting the weary droop of her shoulders. 

"'Comin',’ she answered. 

"At the sound of his voice she stopped her picking, 
pushed a wisp of straight black hair back beneath her 
sunbonnet and mopped her forehead on her dark 
homespun sleeve.’ 

My 19 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
you make your stories right. Recent sales of clients 
have been made to a variety of national markets— 
THIS WEEK, KEN, FACT DETECTIVE, ALL STORY, 
EVERYBODY'S WEEKLY, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS FEATURE SYNDICATE, 
THE NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE'S NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, and others. 


The reading and handling fees for fiction are very 
low. $1.00 fee for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; 
$3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 
the 5,000 word quota. Suggestions for revision offered 
on manuscripts showing sales possibilities. Resubmis- 
sions free. Reports on scripts made within a week. My 
agency is expanding. | need more promising begin- 
ners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 





WRrITER’s DIGEST 


Sir: 

Anthony Rud’s recent article was a bell-ringer! 
Using some of the points he stressed, I’ve just 
sold Street @ Smith a yarn through Dan Ryerson, 
an advertiser in your columns. 

How about wheedling some of the other editors 
to get down to cases in a manner similar to the 
way Rud levelled to the writing fraternity? It 
might cut down the pile of unavailable slush 
stuff and save them some money in the long run. 


And serious writers would be tickled ten feet 
past pink! 
Don JAMES JOHNSTON, 
Lock Box 511-51597, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Sir: 


I just wonder if you would have the time and 
space to mention in the next issue of WRITER’s 
Dicest that the annual Arkansas Hillbilly con- 
vention of Writers and Artists will be held at 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, on June 15th, 16th 
and 17th. 

Mrs. Cora Pinkley Call, will have charge and 
many noted writers, including John Gould Fletch- 
er, Bernie Babcock, and others are expected to 
appear on the program. There will be no dues 
to pay, or other expenses except personal costs, 
which will be small, if you wish. 

CiaupveE E. JOHNSON, 
Romance, Arkansas. 








SERIALS, ARTICLES 
WANTED 


Serial and novel authors, | have urgent editorial 
calls for newspaper serials for national syndication 
and book publication! Handling rate for newspaper 
serials and book-length material, $5.00. 

ARTICLE WRITERS! FEATURE ARTICLES WANTED 
FOR SUNDAY MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENTS IN MET- 
ROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS AND MAJOR SYNDI- 
CATE MARKETS! 

Do you know that articles must start with that same 
“narrative hook" as in fiction? An unusual opening 
situation or incident must plunge the reader right into 
the problem offered by the factual article! 

Consider this opening scene from an article, THE 
GREEN ASSASSIN by Robert Lathrop Bacon, which 
| placed with Everybody's Weekly, Sunday Magazine 
Supplement of PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 

“At first glance it looked like an ordinary cornfield. There 
was nothing sinister about the rustling stalks, still green in 
early October. Nothing suspicious about the small stream, 
whose shallow banks were red with over-ripe tomatoes and 
yellow with swelling pumpkins. 

“But the Federal Agents didn't just glance at this two- 
acre field at the eastern edge of Baltimore. They pushed 
through the thickly planted stalks on its borders and found 
a million-dollar crop of marijuana! They found 3,000 plants, 
some of them |0 feet high, all of them well cultivated." 

Reading and handling rates for articles are nominal: $2.00 
for articles up to 2,000 words; $3.00 above the 2,000 word 
quota. Send in your articles today! Suitable articles will 
be placed advantageously! 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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